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"FHE Liverpool Daily Courier of September 5 
contained a very interesting report of the 
work in Egypt of the expedition recently 
sent out by the Institute of Archeology con- 
nected with the University of Liverpool. 
Hierakonpolis was the place first selected 
for investigation. Beginning under the “ Great 
Fort,” the members of the expedition found 
that previous excavators had not got down 
low enough, but that the whole had been 
built upon a pre-dynastic cemetery. They 
cleared down within the area of the fort to 
that level, and found 180 graves, all in very 
good condition, and of the usual type. ‘The 
excavators obtained some very good photo- 
graphs of them, taking a picture of every 
grave, with details of small objects in position 
—such as beads, necklaces, bracelets, etc. 
From evidence obtained, the expedition be- 
lieved that the fort itself was of the very 
earliest Dynasty—certainly before the Fourth. 
Some of the archaic objects discovered were 
considered to be very good. The work of the 
excavators was, however, greatly hampered by 
the extreme dryness of the ground, which 
made excavation extremely arduous and 
dangerous to the objects themselves. Under 
the circumstances the members of the expedi- 
tion very reluctantly decided to postpone 
further investigations at this particular site 
until a more favourable season. They then 
proceeded southward as far as Hiassayeh, 
which is south from Edfu. Here a great deal 
of plundering had taken place during the 
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summer, and one or two spots proved almost 
fruitless of result for the investigators. They 
were, however, fortunate in discovering what 
they believed to be a new class of prehistoric 
objects at this point. Several interesting 
pre-Ptolemaic graves with wooden furniture, 
somewhat nicely inscribed and painted, and 
a few hieroglyphic papyri, were discovered at 
Hiassayeh. 
Early in March, after having obtained the 

concession for Esneh by the courtesy of 
Professor Sayce, the members of the expedi- 
tion commenced definite excavations there. 
As is often the case, rumours that the place had 
been plundered had in some measure saved 
it for the more definite work of the expedi- 
tion. Considerable evidence of the Hyksos 
period was found, and the excavators made an 
interesting discovery of the time of Rameses 
VI., in the form of two remarkable tomb 
structures of eight or ten chambers upon the 
ground-floor, with a stairway leading up to 
the first-floor, where there was a similar 
series. The arches and vaults were pointed, 

and in one chamber there was a stone Apis 

head, and the obvious remains of offerings 

at that shrine. The site in general illus- 

trated in interesting fashion the provincial 

art of Egypt at that period, and small objects 

were not at all uncommon, together with 

funeral stele. As this site is not yet nearly 

excavated, the members of the expedition 
hope to resume work there next season. The 

objects brought back are to be exhibited at 
Liverpool this month (October). 

The director of the expedition made a 
short excursion to Negada, and found there 
a vast Eleventh Dynasty necropolis, modelled 
upon the archaic plan of the Third Dynasty. 
It was, unfortunately, very much destroyed, 
but a number of historical inscriptions were 
obtained. 


e + © 
Mr.G. Montagu Benton, of Cambridge, writes: 
“ During the recent restoration of the tower 
(a square erection, with Perpendicular 
windows) of the church of SS. Mary and 
Andrew at Whittlesford, a village seven or 
eight miles from here, some interesting 
features of Norman date were brought to 
light. I am indebted to the July number 
of the Parish Magazine for the following 
account: ‘The repairs to the tower have 
2Z 
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been steadily progressing, and have been 
fruitful in interesting discoveries. No less 
than five Norman windows have been re- 
vealed by the removal of the plaster, over 
one of them being the very archaic carving 
which has attracted so much attention. It 
represents a seated man holding something 
that may be an anchor, and a goat whisper- 
ing into his ear. There can be no doubt 
that the goat represents Satan, and the 
carving may be taken to suggest Temptation 
—at any rate, until some other explanation 
is forthcoming. Unfortunately other dis- 
coveries have not been so pleasant. The 
plaster hid, or partly hid, some very serious 
cracks and flaws. In one place, about half- 
way up, the Norman builders had built into 
the wall all round the tower a large oak 
beam, apparently intended as a “tie.” Of 
this beam nothing remained but rotting frag- 
ments and dust, and the upper part of the 
tower was consequently standing, all round, 
only on the outer casings of the masonry. 
Some of the corner-stones at the dangerous 
place were being literally crushed by the 
unfair weight thrown upon them. It is a 
marvel that no serious fall of the tower had 
taken place.’” 


*¢ ¢ ¢ 


The municipality of Naples has lately caused 
to be removed a gun-foundry and some 
unsightly dwellings which concealed the 
historic Chateau d’Anjou. At the same 
time they have set about restoring the Aragon 
Arch. ‘The chateau was begun in the reign 
of Charles I. of Anjou in 1279. The Arch 
of Aragon was erected in 1451 to com- 
memorate the deeds of Alfonso of Aragon. 
In the reign of the Viceroy Pedro of Toledo 
(1551) the chateau ceased to be a royal 
residence, and fell into decay, from which it 
is now being rescued. Views of the demoli- 
tions in progress for the isolation of the 
chateau, and of the Aragon Arch as restored, 
appeared in the J//ustrated London News of 


August 26. 
&¢ 


It is announced that three pile dwellings 
have been discovered at Bishop’s Loch, 


about four and a half miles north-east of 


Glasgow. It is to be hoped that their ex- 
cavation will not lead to as much controversy 





as resulted from the similar discovery at 
Dumbuck. 


In the Atheneum of September 2 Professor 
W. M. Ramsay gave a long and very in- 
teresting account of his recent discoveries in 
Phrygia—discoveries which appear to have 
solved sundry historical problems. 


og 

There has lately been restored to St. Michael's 
Church at South Brent, Devonshire, a Com- 
munion chalice, which was won as a prize 
at some sports at Cardiff in 1882 by Mr. 
George A. Parfitt, market manager to the 
Newport Corporation. Upon examination 
by the Rev. Gilbert E. Smith, the Vicar of 
South Brent, the chalice was found to bear 
the following inscription : “ This Communion 
plate was purchased with the sum of £20, 
being (?a legacy) for that purpose by the 
late incumbent, William Clements, M.A.” 
On the other side was: “a.p. 1800, St. 
Michael’s, South Brent (? Somer) set, Charles 
(? John) son, vicar.” Writing to Mr. Parfitt, 
the Vicar stated that he thought the in- 
scription had been purposely erased before 
the cup came into his hands. He had an 
impression that the Communion service had 
been stolen ; as a matter of fact, it was sold 
to a firm of silversmiths at Frome. It was 
discovered that a flagon which originally 
formed part of the service had been pre- 
sented to a Frome solicitor by his fellow- 
townsmen, and had the same inscription as 
the chalice, in the same illegible state, as it 
had been filled up with silver solder by the 
silversmith to whom it was sold. Both the 
flagon and the chalice have now been re- 
turned to the church. 


The curator of the Alhambra has uttered a 
warning note. He declares that the ancient 
palace of Spain’s Moorish kings is falling to 
pieces. It is to be hoped that the Spanish 
Government will take the necessary steps to 
conserve the wonderful building which has 
already suffered so much at the hands of 
foreign invaders as well as from earthquake 


and fire. 
¢ *¢ 


Some very curious iron hippo-sandals, of 
Roman origin, which were brought to light 
some time ago in the course of the extensive 
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excavations which have been in progress in 
the neighbourhood of Moorfields and London 
Wall, have been added to the collection 
of antiquities in the Guildhall Musuem. 
Although believed to be horse-shoes, there is 
a wide divergence of opinion among anti- 
quaries as to the real use to which they 
were put. 


Witchcraft still survives in North Devon, 
where, in the neighbourhood of Culmstock, 
according to the Ziverton Gazette, they are 
prepared to cast a spell upon someone, pro- 
vided that payment is satisfactory. They 
read a verse from the Bible, burn salt, and 
dance round the room muttering incanta- 
tions. A young woman, having a complaint 
against a young man, laid her case before 
her parents, and they decided to have the 
young man “bewitched.” The witch was 
quite willing to subject the offender to 
excruciating torture, but the negotiations fell 
. through at a critical moment because the 
terms were not satisfactory. Other Culm- 
stock witches are said to put sheep’s hearts 
stuck full of pins up chimneys, and as the 
hearts dry and the pins drop out they pro- 
fess that they can cause misfortune and 
ill-luck to anyone. Toad collecting for a 
similar purpose is very common. 


te 
The presidential address to the Anthropo- 
logical Section of the British Association at 
its meeting in August in Cape Town was 
given by Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., who 
limited himself to a general view of South 
African ethnology, incidentally referring to 
a few of the problems that strike a European 
observer as needing further elucidation. On 
the subject of archeology, he said that the 
archeology of South Africa was now attract- 
ing considerable local interest, and we might 
confidently expect that new discoveries would 
soon enable us to gain some insight into the 
dense obscurity of the past. In certain lands 
of the Old World, north of the Equator, there 
was a progressive evolution from the Stone 
Ages, through a Copper and a Bronze Age, 
to that of Iron; but the stone-workers of 
South Africa appeared to have been intro- 
duced to iron-smelting without having passed 
through the earlier metal phases, since the 
occurrence of copper implements was too 





limited to warrant the belief that it repre- 
sented a definite phase of culture. 

Similarity of processes in working iron by 
the different tribes of Africa, south of the 
Equator, indicated that the culture was intro- 
duced from without, a conclusion which was 
supported by the universal use of the double 
bellows—a similar instrument was in use in 
India and in the East Indian Archipelago. 
Some ethnologists held that Africa owed to 
India its iron industry and other elements of 
culture, as well as the introduction of the ox, 
pig, and fowl. At all events, we should 
probably not be far wrong if we assigned a 
fair degree of antiquity to the knowledge of 
iron in tropical and Southern Africa. The 
characteristic metal of South Africa was gold, 
and its abundance had had a profound effect 
on the country, although, strange to say, it 
was not employed by any of the native races 
on their own initiative. The hundreds of 
ruins scattered over a large extent of country, 
and the very extensive ancient workings, 
testified to the importance and the long con- 
tinuance of this industry, for there could be 
no doubt that the builders of these wonder- 
ful remains came to this country mainly for 
the sake of its gold-fields, though there must 
also have been an important trade in ivory, 
and incidentally in other local produce. 
Further, the discoverers must have come 
from a country where quarrying and metal- 
smelting were practised, and this implied the 
organization of labour, for in early times, as 
history abundantly proved, mining was always 
undertaken by means of forced labour. The 
gold - workers, who probably came from 
Southern Arabia, belonged to a much higher 
social order than any of the peoples with 
whom they came into contact, and with their 
discipline in war and their industrial training 
they were able to subdue the Bantu inhabi- 
tants over immense tracts between the Zam- 
besi and the Limpopo, to reduce them to 
slavery, to organize the working of the gold- 
mines, and to establish a chain of forts and 
a system of communication with the coast. 

It was to be deplored that prospectors had 
been permitted to rifle the ancient ruins for 
gold, with the result that not only had very 
numerous specimens of archzological interest 
been cast into the melting-pot, but at the 
same time collateral evidence had been 
223 
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destroyed, and thus valuable data lost to 
science. Even now the situation was not 
without its dangers, for the recently awakened 
interest in the ruins, and appreciation of their 
historical value, might lead to unconsidered 
zeal in excavation. After all, there was no 
especial hurry ; what was perishable had long 
ago decayed, and so long as the ruins were 
sealed up by the rubbish that preserved them, 
no great harm could accrue, but a few hours 
of careless excavation might destory more 
archeological evidence than centuries of 
neglect. It was desirable also that every 
ruin should be scheduled under an Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act, and that an 
inspector or curator of ancient monuments 


in hand, who, with two dogs, was pursuing 
two deer, and two uruses (bos urus), an animal 
which has long been extinct. This newly- 
discovered jar serves to elucidate the decora- 
tion of a large silver, cauldron-like vessel, 
found also in Denmark some years ago, and 
thus an advance is made in the branch of 
archeology to which these objects. belong. 
The accompanying photographs show the jar 
of Vendsyssel. In one is seen the horseman ; 
behind him is a young urus ; and in the other 
the flying deer pursued by a large dog. 
Owing to photographic distortion and the 
irregular form of the vase, the pictures might 
be supposed to represent two different objects, 
but a careful examination of detail will show 





























TWO VIEWS OF AN OLD VASE DISCOVERED IN DENMARK. 
By courtesy of the proprietors of the Daily Graphic. 


should be appointed, who would be re- 
sponsible for the excavation and preservation 
of all the monuments. 
de 

News of an interesting archzological dis- 
covery comes from Jutland. At Vendsyssel 
recently, says the Daily Graphic of August 29, 
some potsherds were disinterred, which were 
marked with small white dots. The authori- 


ties of the Museum at Hjorring, obtaining 
the fragments, and putting them together, 
found that 117 of the pieces thus fitted re- 
sulted in the reconstruction of an earthen- . 
ware jar, and that the dots resolved them- 
selves into an ornament of unusual interest, 
for they represented a horseman, with sword 


that they are alike. The jar has been de- 
posited in the great national museum at 
Copenhagen. 


An archeological discovery of considerable 
interest, says the Sussex Daily News, has 
been made at the ancient parish church of 
St. Mary, Aldingbourne, near Chichester. 
A new choir vestry is being added near to 
the western end, and while cutting through 
the north side wall to form the necessary 
doorway, the brick and flint rubble-work fell 
away and disclosed the decorated plaster of 
a very early stone archway. This decoration, 
which is of archaic design in circles and lines, 
both simple and effective in character, is 
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quite possibly eleventh-century work, and the 
colours are singularly fresh and well pre- 
served. The burnt earth from which the 
reds and yellows used were probably made 
is more permanent than our modern pig- 
ments, although exposure to the light and 
air, after their long concealment, will no 
doubt soon affect their brightness. The 
Vicar, the Rev. Walter Kelly, M.A., whose 
watchful care over the many features of 
interest in his church, is always much in 
evidence, is actively co-operating with the 
architects (Messrs. Clayton and Black, of 
Brighton) in preserving this, the latest 
additional attraction to a building which 
owes most of its charm to the very con- 
servative manner in which it has been re- 
paired and preserved without “restoration.” 


o 2 -o 
Mr. T. Stanley Ball is contributing to the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle a series of descriptive 
articles on the “‘ Antique and Valuable Silver 
Plate of the Ancient Churches of Shrews- 
bury.” 


Referring to Mr. McGovern’s letter on 
“ Round Towers” in last month’s Antiguary, 
Mr. A. Hall writes: “There is a deal of 
common-sense in the matter quoted from 
Mr. Allen, apart from the question of prob- 
able dates. One point, however, may be 
added. Among the Celts in hilly countries 
we meet with beacons ; the Brecknock, the 
Hereford beacons are well recognised ; the 
Breidden range was so utilized. Now, in 
a lowland country the lofty ‘round towers’ 
would be needful, and they are surmounted 
by open louvres or windows suitable to dis- 
play the blaze of dry peat or straw, and so 
alarm a vast district. Their more perfect 
construction is not compatible with a very 
early date, but they vary in detail, and as 
beacons would precede the belfry theory.” 


The “ Cerne Giant,” a colossal human figure 
cut on the side of a hill overlooking the 
village of Cerne Abbas, eight miles north of 
Dorchester, is threatened. It is several years 
since the furrows which outline the giant’s 
figure were scoured and relined with chalk. 
Gradually the latter has been washed away 
by rains, and it is now barely visible. It is 
estimated that about £12 would be required 





to renovate the giant, but funds are not forth- 
coming. The “Old Man,” as he is styled 
by the natives of Cerne Abbas, stands 180 
feet high, and his right hand grasps a knotted 
club 121 feet long. 


During the past few years Mr. Percival Ross, 
the President of the Bradford Historical and 
Antiquarian Society, has devoted a good deal 
of time to the study of the great Roman wall. 
He now reports that he has found and iaid 
bare a turret on Cawfield Crags, not far from 
the Cawfields Mile Castle. ‘This makes the 
sixth turret discovered since the late Mr. 
John Clayton, of *‘ The Chesters,” and the 
late Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle, found the one 
opposite Black Carts Farmhouse in 1873. 
Cawfield Crags are on the line of the wall 
between Hexham and Haltcastle. 


There are now on exhibition at the People’s 
Palace, Glasgow Green, a few choice relics 
of the Bronze Age, recently found in the 
west of Scotland. These consist of bronze 
axes, flanged and looped, and not looped, 
socketed and looped spear-heads of bronze, 
and some exceedingly fine perforated stone 
axe-hammers, one of which is made of a 
beautifully coloured and veined stone. The 
exhibits have been lent by Mr. Ludovic 
M‘Lellan Mann, F.S.A. Scot. 


e+ &¢ ¢ 

The death is announced of M. Oppert, the 
famous Orientalist, at the ageof eighty. His 
great age did not prevent him from following 
his profession at the College of France, where 
he delivered his lectures regularly all last 
year, and only the other day he was present 
at the sitting of the Institute. Born in Ham- 
burg of German parentage, he studied at 
Heidelberg and Bonn, and became a natural- 
ized Frenchman at the age of twenty-two. 
He was well known under the Empire, not 
only as Orientalist but also for his trenchant 
wit. At Court he had the reputation of 
being a great talker, and his sayings were 
much quoted. He was remarkably well in- 
formed, and leaves many works. 


+ + ¢ 
In rebuilding the Church of St. Nathaniel, 
Windsor, in the Liverpool diocese, says the 
Guardian of September 6, the interesting 
experiment has been made of reverting to 
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the ancient arrangement of the presbytery, 
by which, when occupying Roman basilicas 
for Christian worship, the Bishop took the 
seat in the centre of the semicircle formerly 
occupied by the przetor or queestor, and the 
presbyters took the seats on either side of 
the Bishop formerly occupied by the assessors. 
The Christian altar was placed in front of the 
apse, taking the place of the Roman altar, 
used for the pouring out of libations or 
sacrifices to the pagan gods. Traces of a 
similar arrangement still exist in England. 
Something like it is conjectured to have 
obtained in the original Cathedral at Canter- 
bury ; and in Norwich Cathedral the remains 
of the ancient Bishop’s throne are still to be 
seen in the centre of the apse, behind the 
high altar ; while in St. Peter’s at Rome the 
Pope still celebrates from a similar position. 
In the new church at Windsor twenty-five 
oak stalls have been fixed round the semi- 
circular end of the chancel with elaborately 
carved canopies, pillars, and finials, and a 
sloping shingle roof over the top, which 
the Bishop, the Archdeacon, Rural Deans, 
Canons, and clergy will occupy whenever 
special occasions require. Four feet away 
from the east wall, and following the circular 
formation, are the altar-rails, which also extend 
across the chancel, thus enclosing the altar on 
all sides and affording kneeling space for 
about forty-five communicants at a time. 
The total length of altar-rail is 55 feet, or 
about double the ordinary length. 


It is reported that the Runic cross in the 
historic churchyard of Eyam, Derbyshire, 
which is said to be the finest in England, 
has been damaged by chipping. The cross 
has an interesting history, and is not sup- 
posed to have always stood in its present 
position. There is an open space of ground 
in the village still known as “ The Cross,” 
and another place where the cross is said to 
have stood is on the old Manchester and 
Sheffield road on Eyam Edge. More than 
a century ago, when Howard, the “ prisoners’ 
friend,” visited Eyam, he noticed the finest 
part of the cross lying in a corner of the 
churchyard, nearly overgrown with docks and 
thistles, and caused it to be restored. On 
the other hand, it is stated that it was the 
Rev. Thomas Seward, the rector from 1739 





to 1790, who “ discovered” the cross and 
placed it in the churchyard. 


The Builder of August 26 contained an 
article on Langford Manor, Somerset, an 
interesting example of the smaller ‘Tudor 
house. Little is known of the history of the 
Manor, which has lately undergone a conser- 
vative restoration, the fabric having suffered 
considerably at the hands of former owners. 
The article was accompanied by a block plan 
and several other illustrations. 
oom 

Recent newspaper and magazine articles of 
antiquarian interest include “ Illuminated 
Manuscripts,” by Miss E. B. Mitford in 
the Zreasury for August ; ‘‘ An Old Parish 
Account Book ”—relating to an unnamed 
parish “lying in the valley between the 
Cotswolds and the Severn, in Gloucester- 
shire’”—in the County Gentleman of Sep- 
tember 2 ; illustrated papers on the ‘‘ Coach- 
makers’ Company and the Craft,” and “ The 
Silver Plate of St. Giles, Cripplegate,” in the 
City Press of September 6 and 13 ; “ Norfolk 
in Prehistoric Times: Paleolithic Man and 
his Tools,” by Mr. W. G. Clarke, in the 
Lowestoft Journal of September 2; and a 
full and important account of ‘‘ Recent Exca- 
vations in the Roman Forum,” in the Zimes 
of August 18. 


The two oak-panelled rooms lately placed 
on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, exhibit interesting speci- 
mens of early and later English Renaissance 
woodwork. The larger comes from a chamber 
in No. 3, Clifford’s Inn, rebuilt by John 
Penhallow in 1686, and occupied by him 
from 1688 until his death in 1716. It is an 
apartment of handsome proportions. The 
four doorways, fireplace, and overmantel are 
richly decorated with carved cedar in high 
relief. Over the fireplace is a shield of arms, 
“ Penhallow quartering Penwarin.” The 
smaller room is of an earlier period, and 
has been brought from a house at Waltham. 
It consists of over a hundred elaborately 
carved upright panels, many bearing in the 
centre medallion heads, others consisting of 


heraldic devices, including the Tudor rose, 


the portcullis, and the pomegranate of 
Katharine of Aragon, as well as the arms 
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of Blacket and others not identified. It is 
supposed that these panels originally lined 
the walls of one of the rooms in the Abbot’s 
house at Waltham Abbey, which, on the dis- 
solution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., 
was leased to Sir Anthony Denny. His 
grandson, Edward Denny (Baron Waltham 
and Earl of Norwich), subsequently used 
these panels in the mansion he built in the 
abbey grounds during the reign of Elizabeth. 
This house was pulled down in 1770, and 
many of the panels were bought and placed 
in an old house in the town, where they 
remained until purchased by the museum 


authorities. 
¢+ &+¢ ¢ 


The Mayor and Corporation of Worcester 
have invited the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute to hold their annual meeting at that city 


in 1906. 
¢ £¢ 


The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
have issued a report by Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
architect, upon repairs required at the north 
front of the Black Gate and on the adaptation 
of a site acquired for the purpose of forming 
an annexe to their museum, both of which 
works are urgent. The latter has long been 
needed in consequence of the Society’s 
collection of Roman sculptured stones— 
already one of the largest in Britain—having 
become overcrowded in the only room at 
present available for their display. The 
lower stage of the Black Gate itself presents a 
unique specimen of thirteenth-century military 
architecture, its gateway and guard-chambers 
with their vaulting being in practically 
perfect condition. Its upper stages exhibit 
early seventeenth-century adaptations of the 
fortress. These together furnish significant 
examples of the architectural history and the 
varying fortunes of the building from the 
time of its erection by Henry III. in 1247 to 
that of its acquisition by the Corporation, 
and its transformation into a museum of 
antiquities by the Society. The Black Gate 
stands as the central figure of a site that is 
everywhere looked upon with admiration, 
grouping as it does the cathedral, the Great 
Gate, and the Great Tower of the castle 
on one imposing skyline. The picturesque 
conjunction of these important historical 





buildings in a single street is undoubtedly 
one of the most striking aspects of the city. 


An interesting find was made during the 
first week in September at Leck, in Stafford- 
shire, where a large barrow is being de- 
molished to make way for a new street. The 
barrow, called the “Cock Low,” was ex- 
cavated in 1852 for the well-known barrow- 
digger, Mr. Bateman, and its sepulchral 
character proved, though no great find has 
been made in it till the other day. Fore- 
warned by the Rev. W. Beresford, Vicar of 
St. Luke’s, the workmen were expecting 
something more than merely to find that the 
mound — which had been about 18 feet 
high and 50 yards in diameter—was made 
of alternate layers of white sand and black 
charcoal. ‘They were hot disappointed, for 
in the course of excavation they came upon 
a very fine British burial urn, made of clay, 
and ornamented with the usual twisted thong 
pattern of angles and lines, but also having a 
double fillet, or two raised bands, round the 
shoulder. The height was about ro inches, 
and the circumference round the rim 
23 inches. As the urn was broken in being 
got out, a quantity of children’s bones fell 
out, some of which showed hard hacks or 
cuts, and also a small sandstone heart, some 
2 inches long and # inch tnick, which had 
been rudely carved and deposited with the 
bones. The urn had been buried about 
3 feet in the mound, and some 8 or 10 feet 
above the natural surface of the ground. 


¢ &¢ ¢& 
The Parish Church of Newbold-on-Avon, 
near Rugby, which was built in the fifteenth 
century, is being restored, and there have 
been some interesting discoveries. The most 
important ig an ancient Boughton monu- 
ment, which, lying partly under a low arch, 
had been hidden by a family pew, and was 
unknown. It consists of a fluted marble 
slab on a carved altar-tomb, and on the face 
of the slab appear beautifully incised figures, 
representing a knight and his lady. Thanks 
to the protection afforded by the pew, it is in 
a perfect state of preservation ; and while 
the original colouring still remains on the 
armorial bearings, the incised lines are filled 
in with a black composition, which gives it a 
perfectly clear outline. The figures repre- 
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sent Thomas Boughton and Elizabeth, his 
wife, and the Latin inscription reads : ‘‘ Who- 
ever you are who pass by, stop, read, and 
lament. I am what you will be. I have 
_ been what you are. I beseech you pray for 
me.. Pray for the well-being of Thomas 
Boughton, and for the soul of Elizabeth, his 
wife, who died the 28th day of the month of 
May, A.D. 1454. Another monument, pro- 
bably of the same kind, had at some time 
formed the floor of another pew, and is 
much worn, though the figure, apparently 
that of a monk, is still decipherable. The 
fact that the living of Newbold belonged at 
a remote period to the Monastery of Kirby 
may explain this. 
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A few other discoveries may be recorded. 
At Culross Abbey, Fife, a beautifully sculp- 
tured stone, on which are carved a Maltese 
cross and an ancient form of sword, has been 
found ; and also a large stone coffin—one of 
the largest found in Scotland—a most un- 
usual feature of which is the addition of a 
leather shroud. On the site of the ancient 
Carmelite Friary at Boston, Lincolnshire, in 
the course of excavations for a new sewage 


system, a number of human remains have 


been brought to light. The bones were 
about 4 feet below the surface of the ground, 
and included a massive skull with an almost 
perfect set of teeth, and part of the skeleton 
of a very tall man. At York, St. William’s 
College is being repaired with the view of its 
eventually providing a home for the Northern 
Convocation. In the course of excavations a 
remarkably good well has been discovered in 
the courtyard. It is known that in early 
days York abounded with wells, and the one 
in question has water about 30 feet deep, 
and it is reported to be of excellent quality. 
Two beautiful Edwardian fireplaces have 
been uncovered in the building, with the 
well-known brick herring-boning at the back. 
But what is perhaps the most interesting of 
all the discoveries, says the Yorkshire Herald, 
is a painted room. Painted walls are, com- 
paratively speaking, rare, the walls of early 
houses as a rule being either covered in 


tapestry or wainscoted. But as early as the - 


thirteenth century walls were known to have 
been painted, and at Winchester, Clarendon, 


and in the Luttrell Psalter, the walls were 
richly adorned with painting. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that such work is quite rare. 
As the paintings are of so perishable a 
nature, few examples remain. In the case 
of St. William’s College the groundwork is 
partly wood and partly plaster. The decora- 
tion, which still retains much evidence of 
colour, consists principally of flowers and 
devices in the Edwardian style. It appears 
to be of tempering, and it would take very 
little to restore it. 


British bistorical Mumismatics. 


By P. W. P. CARLYON-BRITTON, F.S.A., 
President of the British Numismatic Society. 


OW wide an area and how consider- 
able a period are covered by the 
title of this article will be realized 

~ to some extent when it is re- 
membered that not only Great Britain and 
Ireland, but the vast Indian Empire and our 
dominions and colonies beyond the seas, 
and also lands at any time under British rule, 
come within its scope as regards geographical 
conditions ; whilst, as regards time, a period 
of some 2,000 years has passed since our truly 
British ancestors were sufficiently advanced 
in the paths of civilization and trade to be in 
possession of a well-defined currency, con- 
sisting of coined gold, silver, bronze, and 
tin. 

The early British coins enable us to ascer- 
tain the names of tribes and chieftains whose 
existence would otherwise be unknown, and 
in some rarer instances to confirm and ex- 
plain the references preserved to us in the 
works of Czsar and other early writers. 
Their provenance also, to some extent, aids 
in the approximate fixing of the territorial 
spheres of influence of the early British 
tribes and rulers, and discloses that even 
at that early period an export and import 
trade with the Continent and the merchant 
shippers of Plicenicia was already in being 
upon our southern coasts. 
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Coins of Phoenicia and Greece were the 
prototypes of the earliest of the ancient 
British coins, and in the first examples the 
types of obverse and reverse are fairly repro- 
duced, whilst, after a series of re-copies, the 
latest coins became so degraded in type as 
to be only recognisable as descendants of 
the originals by means of a comparison of 
the links of the chain constituting the series. 
Later in date the coins of British chieftains 
bear the words REX, FILIVs, and the like, 
showing a direct Roman influence. Such 
are the coins of Tincommius, Verica, Cuno- 
beline (the Cymbeline of Shakespeare), and 
many others. 

The hoards of Roman coins found within 
these islands throw much light on the period 
of occupation by the legions of the then 
Mistress of the known world, whose mints 
were actually established in this country. 
The early coins of the Saxon occupants of 
parts of England, gradually increasing in 
extent, show how some devices were derived 
from Roman coins then still current in the 
land, the busts being copied from those on 
the coins of Constantiné, Magnus Maximus, 
and other emperors, while the well-known 
representation of the Wolf and Twins and 
the standard of the- Roman _legionaries 
served as copies for some of the reverse 
designs. 

These small silver coins, known as 
“‘sceattas,” disclose by the devices upon 
them that the earliest examples were issued 
by a Pagan race, for some bear devices in- 
dicative of Scandinavian mythology, includ- 
ing figures that may be intended for the 
wolf Fenris and the Midgard serpent ; but 
gradually the cross and other symbols of 
Christianity appear, and are retained through- 
out many successive dynasties, even to the 
present day. 

The coins of the kings of the various early 
Saxon provinces preserve to us, in many 
instances, the names of rulers otherwise 
quite unknown, or only barely mentioned in 
the scanty record of some ancient chronicle. 
Nay, more, they disclose to us the changing 
fortunes and the increasing or diminishing 
territories of one or another of the so-called 
Heptarchic States, and the final triumph of 
the lords of Wessex as Kings of All England, 
thus confirming and adding point to the 
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accounts only otherwise evidenced by the 
pens of the early monastic scribes. 

Then, again, coins are occasionally dis- 
covered, or newly attributed, to kings and 
potentates well known to history, but who to 
the date of such new discovery or attribution 
have not been accredited with any monetary 
issue. An instance of this kind is that of 
the recent attribution by the writer of a 
penny to Howel Dda—.e., Howel the Good, 
King of Wales, a.p. 915-948. - Howel is 
chiefly remembered at the present day by 
reason of the code of laws framed by him 
and approved and sanctioned by the Papal 
authority, Howel having made a special 
journey to Rome in or about the year 926 
or 928 to obtain this sanction. The name 
of the moneyer, Gillys, appearing on the 
reverse of this unique penny shows that it 
was coined for Howel at Chester in the 
reign of Eadmund, King of England, as this 
moneyer coined there for Eadgar, and the 
name also occurs on coins of Eadred, pre- 
sumably, therefore, also minted at Chester. 
Although we were aware that in the tenth 
century there was constant strife on the 
Welsh Marches, no chronicler has led us 
to believe that the Welsh. were ever so firmly 
seated at Chester as to be able to establish 
a mint there and issue a coinage bearing 
the name of a Welsh king—viz., “HOPAL 
REX..." 

Many of the Saxon and all the Norman 
coins disclose to us the names not only of 
the cities or towns where they were struck, 
but those of the moneyers responsible for 
their issue, weight, and fineness. 

On certain issues of Alfred’s coins we find 
the names of famous cities. London is 
represented by the monogram of Londonia, 
and the form Londoniensis also appears, 
the genitive being used in conjunction with 
the name of the moneyer “ £DELVF,” the 
extended reading being “ /Ethelwulf the 
moneyer of London.” Special notice has 
been directed to this coin, as official numis- 
matists have attributed it to Croydon and 
Castle Rising. The cities of Bath (Bathan), 
Canterbury (Dorobernia), Gloucester (Glea- 
waceaster), Lincoln (Lincolla), Oxford (Ous- 
naforda, etc.), and Winchester (Winceaster), 
also appear as mint names on Alfred’s money. 

Occasionally, also, it is the fortune of the 
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numismatologist to discover coins of mints 
hitherto unrecognised, and in this connec- 
tion the writer has been able to first attribute 
coins of Henry I. to Pembroke and certain 
Saxon and Norman coins to Twynham, now 
generally known as Christchurch, in Hamp 
shire. 

In Saxon times, after the introduction of 
the silver penny, the earliest known examples 
of which are those of Offa, King of Mercia, 
that coin was practically the only current 
piece. It is true that north of the Humber 
there was a coinage of smaller denomination, 
and that silver halfpennies of Alfred and of 
the contemporary rulers of Northumbria and 
‘the Danish settlers in East Anglia exist, as 
do rare examples of such coins of Alfred’s 
immediate successors. There are also certain 
large pieces of Alfred that have been termed 
“ offering pennies,” but which in my judg- 
ment were intended as shillings. Of the 
two specimens in the British Museum the 
perfect example weighs 162°4 grains, while 
the other specimen, which appears to be 
an intentionally cut half coin, weighs only 
53 grains and would give the full weight of 
106 grains, or approximately fivepence, the 
then value of the Wessex shilling, forty-eight 
of which went to the £1 of 240 pence. 
The cutting of the one piece into two halves 
stamps it as a coin for circulation. The 
heavier specimen may be a pattern only, as 
the metal extends considerably beyond the 
outer circle of the design, whereas the cut 
piece has no metal beyond the outer circle. 
The silver penny, then, remained, with the 
few exceptions noted, the only English piece 
from Offa’s time till that of Edward I., a 
period of 500 years or so, but the incon- 
venience was, to some extent, remedied by 
the practice of issuing from the mints cut 
halves of pennies and fourthings, hence our 
present term of farthings, the latter being 
formed by again dividing the halfpenny 
through the central radius of the original 
circle. The cut half of the large coin of 
Alfred above referred to represents a half 
shilling, or 23d. 

The late issues of Edward the Confessor, 
_the coins of Harold II., and those of the 
four succeeding Norman kings, bear what are 
doubtless intended as actual portraits of the 
monarchs issuing them. The throne and 





robes of Edward the Confessor on the coins 
of what is called the “sovereign” type corre- 
spond with those outlined on the famous 
tapestry of Bayeux, while the device appear- 
ing on the reverse of the same issue, namely, 
four birds in the angles of a cross, formed 
the model for the arms assigned to that king 
by the heralds of Richard II.’s time. 

Even if the representation of the king’s 
bust on the first issue of Henry II. be 
intended for a portrait, it is certain that 
with his next issue and. onward to the reign 
of Henry VII. the heads of the sovereigns 
became merely conventional drawings. Valu- 
able contributions to our earliest heraldry, 
and information as to costume and armour 
and regal insignia, are also obtainable from 
our later coins. 

The series of Anglo-Gallic coins exhibits 
in a marked degree the different phases of 
the possessions of our Plantagenet and later 
sovereigns in France, the spread of these 
territories through marriage alliances and 
conquest, till their greatest extent in the 
reign of Henry V., and their continuance, 
diminution, and almost total loss in the 
reign of his immediate successor. Though 
Henry V. was the only English king who 
could with any justice be termed also King 
of France, the title was continued in use 
by all our sovereigns until the reign of 
George III., and duly appears upon their 
coins. 

Henry VIII. preserves a record of some 
of his many matrimonial ventures on_ his 
coins, for his golden crowns and half-crowns 
bear the initials, on either side of the Tudor 
rose. and royal shield, of his own name in 
conjunction with his consorts Katharine of 
Aragon, Anne Boleyn, and Jane Seymour. 

The beautiful coins of Charles I. trace the 
history of his struggle with the Parliament. 
His presence at Shrewsbury, Oxford, Bristol, 
and elsewhere, are all evidenced by coins, 
and the siege pieces issued at Beeston Castle, 
Carlisle, Colchester, Newark, Pontefract, and 
Scarborough, all bear witness to the pleasant 
and uniform tale of Royalist devotion, con- 
tinued at Pontefract until, after his tragic 
end, the sceptre had passed to the younger 
Charles. The coins of the Commonwealth 
betoken the simple tenets of the time, whilst 
the beautiful pattern series of Cromwell, the 























work of Thomas Simon, clearly shows the 
intention of that strong ruler of men to be 
a monarch de facto under the style of Pro- 
tector. His bust adorned with a laurel 
wreath suggests rather the Imperator of 
Roman days than the simple patriot of 
Huntingdon, but it was a grim irony of 
fate which caused the die of his crown-piece 
to crack in the striking, and so raise a great 
weal across the neck of his portrait ! 

An intelligent and careful study of the 
coins themselves, taken in conjunction with 
the association in different finds of certain 
types only, and aided where such exist by 
the evidences of early records, enables the 
numismatologist to ascertain the successive 
issues of the types, and to add materially 
to our historical knowledge of the Saxon and 
Norman periods of our national being, the 
progress of the nation, and the vicissitudes 
of its trade and fortunes. 

The coins of the Danish Kings of North- 
umbria portray the raven standard and the 
hammer of Thor, soon to be superseded by 
the Christian emblem of the cross, and when 
York had passed under the sway of AXthelstan 
we have its cathedral church outlined as a 
reverse type. 

It is interesting to note that the hammer 
of Thor by a slight change was readily con- 
verted into a mitre-like figure, while the 
sword on the coins of St. Peter of York was 
calculated to suit the taste of Christians and 
Pagans alike, the former regarding it as that 
of the Apostle, and the latter as the cele- 
brated weapon of Odin. 

The medizval and later coins throw light 
on art, history, heraldry, and commerce 
alike, while the tokens of the seventeenth 
century and even later times afford abun- 
dant information to the topographer and 
genealogist. 

The coins of our colonies and other pro- 
vinces constituting the British Empire record 
its history and expansion, whilst those of the 
early settlements in the territory of what are 
now the United States of America throw 
much light and interest on the first beginnings 
of that great sister nation. 

The coins of Scotland present a separate 
series until the date of the union effected 
under Queen Anne, although a little over 
a century before the crowns of both Scotland 
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and England had vested by descent in King 
James VI. 

The coins of Ireland throw some light on 
its partial occupation by the Danes, and its 
gradual absorption under the English crown ; 
but the base character of the medizval and 
later coins meted out to that unfortunate 
country by its English lords is a sad witness 
to its former oppression and ill-treatment— 
a state of things happily altered in the present 
day, but the evil growth from which is even 
now not quite extinct. 

Within the scope of British Numismatics 
our series of medals claims careful attention, 
recording as it does many events of nationally 
historic importance, preserving the records 
and portraits of many famous men and the 
deeds that won them fame, and also giving 
illustrations of art, heraldry, and personal 
incidents in times both present and gone 
by. The war medals record not only our 
national victories, but the personal achieve- 
ments of our ancestors and living relatives 
alike. 

The above are only a few of the reasons 
why it is clearly most desirable that our 
public institutions, universities and schools 
alike, should encourage the study of British 
Numismatics by calling the attention of 
students, young and more mature, to the 
advantages and aids to knowledge and educa- 
tion that can be obtained by the study and 
intelligent collection of our British coins, 
medals, and tokens. The mere aggregation 
and hoarding as specimens of impressed discs 
of metal without intelligent study or know- 
ledge are occupations of the same character 
as, though far more costly than, the collec- 
tion of buttons by some eccentric. 

Yet some anonymous “journalists” of 
the antiquarian press have pretended, with 
wanton innocence, to regard numismatologists 
as being almost entirely composed of this 
order of person. But the day is not far 
distant when the advanced students of our 
subject will almost be justified in saying, 
“Show us the coinage of a nation and we 
will write its history.” 

How much is the general want of appre- 
ciation of British Numismatics disclosed 
by the circumstance that a scarce colonial 
postage stamp of the early years of the reign 
of Queen Victoria will find a purchaser at 
3A2 
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£1,000 or more, whereas a unique specimen 
of the coinage of some Saxon king or prelate 
is thought well sold at £50; while ordinary, 
but in all cases most interesting, specimens 
of our British, Saxon, Norman, and later 
coinages are within the reach of those who 
barter in silver rather than gold ! 

The explanation must be that the true 
interest, worth, and significance of British 
Numismatics have hitherto not been made 
known to the general public. The science 
has been tied up in the charge of those who 
have devoted their energies to the elucida- 
tion of the money of any paltry State, rather 
than face the historical importance of the 
great coinage of Britain, which in the making 
of its sovereign, as the standard currency of 
the world, has made its Empire and its trade 
of to-day. 

But for the efforts of some few private 
individuals, the pages relating to British 
Numismatics would be chiefly conspicuous 
by their absence. This, it is confidently 
trusted, will in course of time be remedied 
by the volumes of the British Numismatic 
Journal, for no other country has hitherto 
shown such indifference to the knowledge 
of its own money. 

That something can be accomplished 
towards remedying the defects of lethargy, 
want of teaching and spreading the knowledge 
of the manifold interests and advantages at- 
taching to British Numismatics, is evidenced 
by the fact that whereas, prior to the forma- 
tion of the British Numismatic Society, the 
highest number of ordinary members ever 
attained by the longest established numis- 
matic society in London was less than 300, 
the British Numismatic Society, within one 
year of its inauguration, attained its full com- 
plement of 500 ordinary members. 

That the study of Greek, Roman, and 
foreign numismatics is of great importance 
and interest should be a self-evident propo- 
sition, but the need, now supplied, of a society 
for the special study of British Numismatics 
is a fact which has been, happily, very abun- 
dantly proved by the success attendant on 
the formation of the British Numismatic 
Society, and the inclusion within the scope 


of its work of the coinages of the sister- 


nation of America has effected a numismatic 
bond between the two great English-speaking 





nations of the world which cannot fail to be 
of mutual interest and advantage to their 
citizens. 





QMotre Dame de Brou. 


By E. C. VANSITTART. 
(Concluded from 6. 298.) 
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f HILIBERT’S tomb has no canopy, 
| but is a table-tomb; on the table 
lies the noble Duke, in all the 
glory of kingly state and pride of 
manhood, clothed in armour, wearing his 
ducal crown, together with the cloak and 
collar of the Order of the Annunciation ; his 
fine features are calm and serene, he appears 
asleep; a lion crouching at his feet looks 
upon him sadly, and six beautiful boy-angels 
hang over him in attitudes of grief. Below, 
on the ground beneath the table, the same 
man is represented dead, shorn of al human 
pomp, wrapped in a shroud. The dim light 
filtering through the forest of little columns 
which support the table adds to the effect of 
the still, white figure lying low beneath. 
Perhaps the finest of the three tombs is 
that of Margaret of Austria. It is on the 
same plan as her husband’s, but with the 
addition of a magnificent Gothic canopy. 
The Princess lies on a couch, in all the 
splendour of royal garb, wearing her crown, 
and draped in ducal mantle. Her head, 
with a calm expression, reposes on a richly- 
embroidered cushion, her feet press against 
a greyhound. Four genii standaround. This 
statue, life-size, like all the others, is probably 
an authentic likeness of the foundress of 
Brou. Underneath, wrapped in the mantle 
of the Annunciation as a shroud, with un- 
bound hair reaching down to her waist, lies 
the corpse of the Princess. Her feet are 
bare, and the sculptor, with a touch of realism, 
has reproduced on the sole of the left foot 
the wound which caused the illness from 
which she died. The canopy above is up- 
held by four pillars, the richness of its fret- 
work, statuary, and carving quite baffling 
description. Her proud motto is constantly 
reproduced around it: ‘ Fortune—infortune 
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—forte—une” (“In fortune or misfortune 
there is one [woman] strong of heart”). 
This device is repeated in various parts of 
the building, either as separate words or in 
monogram form. Unfortunately, iron rail- 
ings enclose the lower parts of the tombs 
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of those behind the high altar are what 
have been termed vi/rail héraldigue, being 
entirely composed of the heraldic devices 
and coats of arms of no less than sixty-four 
noble or royal houses with which Philibert 
and Margaret respectively were allied, These 
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and much impair their effect, but they were 
rendered necessary by the ruthless vandalism 
perpetrated by sightseers and tourists, 

Not the least glory of this shrine are its 
stained-glass windows, windows the secret 
of whose colour is lost in these days; four 





windows, which form a precious page of 
history, have not their equal in any other 
church; so clear and beautiful are their 
colours that they might have been finished 
yesterday instead of nearly 400 years ago. 
In the great central window are figured two 
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renderings of the risen Christ, Margaret and 
Philibert, attended by their ancestors and 
patrons, kneeling in adoration below. 

Off the choir and on the far side, passing 
the tomb of its foundress, is the Lady 


’ NOTRE DAME DE BROU: 


Chapel, or, as it used to be called, “La 
Chapelle des Joies,” with: its wondrous 
reredos carved out of a single block of 
alabaster ; the so-called “ Seven Joyful Mys- 
teries of the Virgin”—The Annunciation, 
Visitation, Visit of the Shepherds, Adoration 





of the Magi, Resurrection of our Lord, 
Pentecost, and Assumption of Mary—form 
the subjects of this masterpiece, each “ mys- 
tery” being represented in a separate niche 
cut out in the alabaster. To enumerate the 





CHAPEL OF GORREVOD. 


hosts of statuettes and groups which com- 
pose this mass of carving would become a 
wearisome, if at all a possible, task ; the eye 
wanders from one to another in hopeless 
bewilderment, and ends by resting on a 
magnificent stained-glass window, represent- 
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ing the Assumption. Here, too, Margaret 
and her husband are introduced, kneeling at 
their faldstools ; an exquisite band or frieze 
in grisaille or camaien is introduced beneath 
the fretted point of the window. It portrays 
the King of Heaven borne on a chariot 
drawn by the symbolic beasts of the Apoca- 
lypse, and foliowed by a multitude of saints, 
Apostles, and martyrs. Worthy of note, too, 
are the gilding and colour of the carved 
bosses and corbels in the groined ceiling of 
this chapel, whose floor, as well as that of 
the whole of the rest of the building, was 
formerly paved with encaustic tiles, of 
which now only a few specimens exist 
round the tomb of the foundress. 

The Lady Chapel leads into the private 
oratory of the Princess, where there is a fire- 
place and a “squint,” through which she 
could assist at Mass, and see the Host raised 
at both the altar of the Chapelle des Joies 
and the high altar in the choir. This was in 
fulfilment of a promise exacted from thé 
architect. Above is a similar oratory, which 
she could reach by passing along the top of 
the rood-screen gallery, without disturbing 
the priests at their Office, and descend un- 
observed to the lower oratory by a stairway 
concealed in the thickness of the walls. The 
huge lectern, now relegated to this oratory, 
formerly stood in the midst of the choir, 
where it held the mighty choir-books used in 
the musical portions of Divine Service. It 
bears the same date as the stalls (1532), and 
probably issued from the same workshop. 

Behind the royal oratory and leading into 
the west transept is the Chapelle de Gorrevod, 
given bythe Princess to her counsellor, 
Laurent de Gorrevod ; another lovely rere- 
dos, similar to that in the Chapelle des 
Joies, setting forth the principal scenes of 
the Passion, was one of the ornaments of 
this chapel. However, nothing now remains 
but an “Ecce Homo,” placed beneath the 
window, the space behind the altar being 
occupied by a -very inferior- oil-painting. 
The decoration of the chapel is much en- 
riched by the frequent introduction of the 
arms and device of Gorrevod: “ Pour jamés 
(jamais),” with his initials interlaced with 
those of his two wives — “L.-F.”. and 
“L.-P.”joined together by a symbolic 
cord. 


In the nave is the chapel of Notre Dame 
des sept Douleurs, with another fine window. 
Mass is said here once a week for the 
Seminarists who now occupy the adjoining 
convent, but since the church has become a 
monument historique the choir is rarely used 
for Divine Service. Various mottoes and 
devices are wrought into the carving in 
different parts of the edifice. Two of these 
are constantly repeated. The first is Mar- 
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garet’s own motto already quoted, “ Fortune— 
infortune—forte—une.” ‘The second consists 
of the:one word, “ Fert ” ; this is specially fre- 
quent on the tombs of Philibert and his 
mother, but occurs also round the great font 
in the nave, on the door, and is introduced 
into various hidden corners. It is the device 
of the military Order of the Collar or An- 
nunciation, as well as of the House of Savoy, 
on whose coins it has always been engraved 
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since the fourteenth century. Towards 1360 
Amadeus VI., surnamed “ Le Comte Vert,” 
established the military Order of the Collar, 
to which he gave for insignia a collier 
composed of love-knots, interlaced with the 


in which fifteen monks should offer up daily 
prayers. Later on, in 1434, Amadeus VIII. 
ordained that the Order should take the 
name of the “ Annonciade,” and that the 
love knots in the collar should be replaced 
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four letters “F.E.R.T.,” repeated fifteen 
times ; for in his will of 1380 he decreed 
there should always be fifteen knights “in 
honour of the fifteen mysteries of the Blessed 
Virgin,” and that the seat of the Order 
should be at the Chartreuse of Pierre Chatel, 


by the rope of St. Francis; finally, in 1518, 
Duke Charles III. completed the insignia 
by adding fifteen enamelled roses alternating 
with the word ‘‘ Fert” repeated fifteen times 
and united by the rope. Such is the collar 
represented as worn by Philibert at Brou, 
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both on his tomb and in the stained-glass 
windows. The word “ Fert” stands for the 
motto of the princes of the House of Savoy, 
and signifies, “‘ Federe et Religione tenemur ” 
(‘‘ We are united by honour and by religion ”), 
and was a most fitting device for the knights 
of a military and religious Order. Another 
symbolic sign reproduced in profusion on 
the stalls, rood-screen, and fagade is a steel 
twisted into the shape of the letter 2, the 
device of the House of Burgundy, adopted 
by Philippe le Bon, who established the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, when he ap- 
pointed that a double steel and two flints 
should form the pattern of the knightly 
badge of that Order. Daisies, in honour of 
the two “‘ Marguerites,” together with a palm, 
are also constantly repeated throughout the 
building. 

The smallest detail is perfect, for in those 
days men worked for the perfection of the 
unseen as well as the seen, carrying their 
conscientiousness into the minutest trifle ; 
the glory of God was the mainspring that 
guided hammer, brush, and chisel ; the work 
itself ‘was offered up aé an act of prayer ; 
faith was still vivid, belief childlike. The 
result is the spirit of devotion which breathes 
from these stones, and the sense of restful- 
ness which pervades’ this‘ beautiful edifice, 
the worthy fulfilment of a pious vow. 

As the afternoon lengthens the impression 


deepens, the effect grows; through the open | 


doors a great flood of western sunshine falls 
in a stream of golden light ; the birds, who 
have their nests in the elaborate carving of 
the porch, fly through the church with soft 
cries, darting out again into the‘blue. There 
is no sound from the outer world ; we might 
be miles away from the haunts of men. 
Into the choir long shafts of softened light 


shoot through the glorious south and west. 


windows, overtopping the rood-screen, and 
bring out -hitherto hidden beauties of detail 
in the exquisite tracery and lace-like carving, 
almost awakening the marble of the tombs, 
the dark ‘wood of the stalls, the stony saints 
and angels, into life, and resting most ten- 
derly on the marble figures of ‘the tombs. 
There they lie, with folded hands, in kingly 
state above, in the humility of dying 
humanity below, proud and grand, lowly 
and humble—a great lesson of how the glory 
VOL. 1. 





of man departs, and is as “the flower of 
grass”; yet all enfolded in a ‘great. peace, 
which goes with us as with hushed steps: we 
turn away and leave this wondrous shrine 
to return to the prosaic reality of the outer 


world. 


Che Roman Remains at 
Datpbam. 


By THE REv. C. V. CoLier, M.A., F.S.A. 
~>- 


wT is a curious fact that most interest- 
ing objects are found in most un- 
likely places. The discovery of 
Roman remains at Harpham is 
an illustration of this fact. I have many 
times passed within a few yards of the buried 
pavements, yet I never suspected their 
presence, nor was there anything that sug- 
gested such things. 

The discovery was made- through the 
curiosity of a labourer who turned up a few 
tesserze when hoeing, and not knowing what 
they were, took them to his master, who 
was equally at a loss to explain them. 
Meeting the farmer one day, he told me 
what had happened, and offered to take me 
to the field where the tesserze were found. 
On arriving there I noticed many more in the 
surface soil, and we picked up besides some 
potsherds and a few bits of old glass. 
Having a spade with us, we removed a small 
quantity of soil in a deep furrow,’ and 
saw, about 4 inches from the surface, a 
number of tesserze im sifu. Replacing the 
soil, we made no further search till the corn 
should be cut (for at ‘the time of my visit 
with the farmer the field was covered with 
young wheat). However, I never lost an 
opportunity of looking about for any object 
of interest, and in this way I found several 
glass beads and many fragments of pottery. 
I made the discovery known to the owner 
of the land, Mr. W. H. St. Quintin; who 
became quite interested in it, and generously 
gave me permission to excavate, and liberally 
helped in defraying any expense connected 
with the work. 

Our digging began by making trial pits 
3B 
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on the slight eminence where the relics had 
been picked up; but nothing was found 
except pieces of chalk, mortar, and small 
stones. Being rather disappointed at this, 
we proceeded to uncover the tesserz we 
had first noted to be zx situ. We laid bare 
a fragment of a large pavement in red and 
white bands, straight lines on the border 
with crenellated ones inside. The tesserz 
we had seen on our first visit proved to be 
coarser and more unevenly set than the rest, 
and formed a big patch on the finer and 
more neatly laid part of the floor. 

We found lying on this floor a few bones 
of various animals, oyster-shells, and frag- 
ments of coarse black pottery, large pieces 
of chalk, plaster, and flat pieces of sandstone 
from the West Riding, used for roofing 
purposes. On some of the fragments of 
plaster were remains of colouring, bright 
greens and reds being the prevailing tints. 
The pavement had a gradual slope from 
south to north, and as it neared the surface 
of the soil it had been shattered by the 
plough, thus accounting for the quantity of 
loose tesseree we discovered. The size of 
this fragment of pavement was 273 feet long, 
varying in breadth from 5 feet to 1 foot. 

About 15 yards to the south of this 
pavement we noticed in one of the trial pits 
rather a larger quantity of mortar, and in 
extending the sides of the pit we came upon 
another pavement. Having discovered no 
walls or anything that would guide us, we 
merely proceeded to uncover the floor. We 
found a pavement almost perfect, about a foot 
below the surface of the field. The imperfec- 
tions had been caused by driving in stakes for 
sheep nets. This floor measured roughly 
16 feet by 17 feet. The centre piece was a 
kind of quatrefoil, composed of very small 
tesserz of red, white, blue, and yellow; the 
rest of the pavement was composed of tesserze 
made from chalk and sandstone. These were 
disposed in bands forming a maze with all 
its angles right angles. Round the maze 
were broad bands of tesserz of similar 
material to the rest—that is, of chalk and 
sandstone. 

We found here great quantities of roofing- 
slabs of sandstone. In these slabs were 
holes for nails; many nails with large heads 
were mixed up with the soil, and in one 





case the nail remained fast in the stone 
tile. The largest fragment of roofing-stone 
measured 12 inches by ro inches. There was 
much wall plaster, but most of it soon 
crumbled away on being exposed to the air, 
yet we secured sufficient to get an idea of the 
scheme of colouring. It was pretty evident 
that the walls had been subjected to two coats 
of plaster at two different times, and as many 
times coloured. Pieces of plaster were 
picked up disclosing the earlier scheme of 
colour—bands of pink and green, and also 
of red and yellow. Adhering to this coloured 
surface were remains of the second coat of 
plaster, which was painted in bands of red 
and white with narrow lines of black between. 
In one case the lines or bands run horizontally, 
in the other perpendicularly. A quantity 
of charcoal lay on one spot on the pavement, 
and with it there was a broken saucer-like 
vessel of yellowish pottery, decorated with 
brownish lines arranged chevronwise. Near 
the charcoal was a quantity of oyster-shells 
and a small three-sided arrow-point of iron. 
Another saucer-like vessel of fine black 
pottery was found together with the pieces 
of a large coarse black vase, bones of animals 
and birds, a lump of lead, and a coin of 
Gallienus. 

A third pavement was discovered lying 
north-east of the last. The north-east corner 
of the one and the south-west corner of the 
other being almost contiguous. 

When uncovered, this third pavement 
measured 21 feet by 7 feet. The design is 
formed of a series of bands of red and 
white tesserze, each band being 6 inches 
wide; the inner bands stop abruptly at a 
central square of white with a red border. 
During the unearthing of this pavement, 
which is practically perfect, except at the 
ends, we found three coins, one of Tetricus, 
another of Victorinus, and a third we were 
unable to identify. We found, besides, 
fragments of coarse black pottery, a broken 
bronze buckle, some bits of glass, a little piece 
of twisted lead, oyster-shells, nails, stone tiles, 
mortar, chalk, and bits of wall-plaster bearing 
traces of a reddish-brown colouring. 

At the south-east corner of the eminence 
we unearthed a large block of masonry with 
a quantity of soot beside it ; but at this point 
our excavations had to cease. However, as 
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soon as possible I hope the work may be 
resumed. 

With regard to the position of these 
remains, I may say that they are situate in 
a field known as “ Crosstrod Field,” from the 
fact that the footpath from Burton Agnes 
to Kilham here crosses it. 

A little more than a mile to the north of 
Crosstrod Field is an old road, little used 
now, known as Woldgate, popularly called 
a Roman road. About two miles still 
further north is the High Street, running 
westward from Bridlington. 

A trifle more than a mile and a half west- 
ward of Crosstrod Field is a road running 
to Kilham from a place in the Driffield and 
Bridlington road called Street End. This 
road is familiarly called The Street, and 
the fields on its east side Street Fields. 

There is an unexplored Roman camp, 
very perfect, a few miles away to the north, 
at a place called Octon, in the parish of 


Thwing. 


Letters from a CGestmorland 
gan in London: 1719-1734. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BENJAMIN 
BROWNE OF TROUTBECK BY 
WINDERMERE. 

By S, H. Scorr. 

(Concluded from p. 332-) 
rsineaiiiaatates 
pasa HERE is a gap of three years in the 
| series of letters, and it is not till 
March 24, 1723, or (according to 
the modern reckoning) 1724, that 
: we find a letter from London among the 
- Browne MSS. Benjamin has been com- 
missioned by his father to buy four snuff- 
boxes. From a reference in the same letter 
to coffee as a present to his mother we 
realize that it was even then something out 
of the common in the North. Packets of 
tea and coffee, says a Kendal author of 
fifty years ago, were welcome presents from 

London. 

“T have had the 4 Snuff Boxes ready to 
send you ever since a week before Mr. Will’s 
[Rowlandson of Kendal] arrival here, but 
had never an opportunity of sending them 








to you (because of his late indisposition) 
before last Fryday by Mr. John Greenhow, 
and there is also a little Coffee comes along 
w" them of w" I crave my kind mother’s 
acceptance. The Snuff Boxes 3 of ’em w™ I 
bespoke cost 1s. 8d. p™ box, and one y' lay 
by me 1s. 6d., and all come in Mr. Row- 
landsons Baggs and will be in Kendall this 
day Senn‘.” 

The next letter, written the following 
December, is an important one in the history 
of the writer. He confesses to his parents 
that he has that very day married his mis- 
tress’s ‘‘ woman ”—not a very great match, but 
evidently one not much beneath his station, 
for his father is not slow to send his bless- 
ing. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries the relations between master and 
servant were more familiar than they are 
now. It was common for a poor relation to 
do even rather menial work in a kinsman’s 
household, and a “lady’s-maid” (as we 
should call her nowadays) might quite well 
come of very respectable parentage. 


EVER HON®” FATHER AND MOTHER, 
These come with the greatest humility 
to tender my Duty and to let you know that 
I have changed my condition. I humbly 
hope for pardon from so tender and merci- 
full parents tho’ I have married my M* 
woman and have but little money with her 
about 15!, yet she can turn her hand to any- 
thing and don’t at all doubt but with the 
Blessing of Almighty God we shall live very 
happily together, her maiden name was Mary 
Branch of very creditable and honest Parents 
in St. Albans, Herdfordshire, wee were married 
this day in St. Andrews Church Holborn— 
my mar does not know anything of it as yet 
neither do I care to mention it till wee have 
reced. your blessing and pardon, and if you 
Hon? Father will be so good and gracious 
to attest your Forgiveness by a Lr the next 
returne of the Post you will very much add 
to my happiness (w* is all save once more 
to crave your blessing and Forgiveness and 
to accept of our duties) from Hon" Fath. 
and Moth. 
Your most dutifull and most obed‘ Son 
and Dau, 
BEN AND MARY BROWNE, 
29th Dec’, 1724. 
3B2 
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I have but 25! pr ann. prmsed me by Mr. 
Rowlandson and the First half year will be 
due in a months time or little more, and I 
hope when I have your or Mr. Thos. Row- 
landsons letter on y* acc‘ above s¢ hee will 
add more to it, I designe to take a Lodging 
for my dear of ab‘ 3 or 4''a year as soon as 
possible. 


The letter with the parental forgiveness and 
blessing came promptly. On January 17, 
1724-25, young Benjamin writes again : 


“I return you thanks for your answer to 
mine and shall ever acknowledge the many 
~ and endearing kindnesses and affectionate 
advices by me reced from so Indulgent and 
Affectionate a Father and Mother. 

“Sr Last New Year’s Day I let my good 
Ma’ and M* know of my Marr* who seemed 
concerned at first for fear you sho? think 
him accessory thereto, but after I told him 
that you were advised to the contrary he is 
well satisfied.” 


His master was very kind, and agreed to 
allow the young man “so much a year as 
wee might both live very happy and hand- 
somely.” , 

Benjamin is anxious to exonerate his friend 
young William Rowlandson, then in London : 
‘*Dear Mr. Billy Rowlandson was not any- 
ways privy thereto.” 

In the next letter, dated April 13, he 
regrets having missed two posts, and tells 
his father : 


“T have got you a Woods Institutes of 
the Comon Law and a Littleton’s Dict'y 
24 hand but really could not get any that 
were tollerable under 12 or 13°, yet I thought 
that w* I have sent you is as good as any 
New One for a School boy.” 


At the foot of the letter is a statement of 
what his father owes him : 


4s d. 
To Woods Institutes ... 1 1 0 
To Littleton’s Dict. © 10 Oo 
To snuff boxes sent you 
: o 8 6 
some time ago 





The expenditure on books seems con- 
siderable, taking into account the value of 
money at this time. Young Benjamin,. as 
we have seen, contemplates matrimony on 
425 a year. It seems a small sum, but it 
was at least as much as the stipend of the 
parson in his native valley. Probably, in 
addition to his salary, Benjamin had food 
and lodging provided, and perhaps after his 
marriage his salary was increased by this 
allowance. 

In August of the same year there is an 
account of Benjamin’s inquiries respecting 
his uncle Richard Brown, who had been 
drowned at sea twenty years before. His 
uncle Fearfull knows a gentleman who “is 
acquainted w™ a great many Cap‘ or Ma's of 
Vessels traiding to the Streights and St. Lucas 
and will make inquiry, and as soon as he 
hears will write me a Penny Post L'* w® I will 
communicate to you.” The letter is con- 
tinued: “My wife has been very ill. for 
6 weeks past . . . but praised be God she 
is pretty well recovered and we have taken 
other Lodgings in Water Lane near Mr. 
Rowlandsons at one Mrs. Warners at 6 li. 
a y’, two handsom Rooms up one P' of 
Stairs I could not get any One Room nay 
even a Garrett under 5!‘ p™ ann™, but she 
knew us both so we had it cheaper. Hon"é 
S' I flatter myself that I shall have the happi- 
ness of seeing you in Town abt Michmas to 
be a witness ‘for the Duke of Somersett re- 
lating to a Gen!! Fine and sho‘ be very proud 
nay even Overjoyed if you sho‘ confirm it 
by a Lre from you to (Hon St and Mad™) 


your most 
Obedient and dutifull 
Son and Dau’, 
BENJ 
& .} BROWNE 
Mary 


I almost long for one of my dear Mo's 
Leather Tough Cheeses and beg sheel 
Excuse my boldness.” 


Evidently the tough cheese was a delicate 
subject for jesting. 

The following November Benjamin made 
some extensive purchases for his friends in 
Westmorland. He has sent the articles in 
a box directed to Mr. Thomas Rowlandson : 
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“Vizt., a book for Lady Fleming [Mr. 
Thomas Rowlandson’s daughter} and a toy 
for, Mis her Daut and a Silver Thimble for 
Bridget Atkinson and sent p' Billy Row- 
landson, Linnen for a Gown in a great 
Bundle for Mrs. Birkett yo Neighbour. 
Yor Linnen two Comb Cases 1 Single and 
1 Double 6 Keybands One Aggit Knife and 
Fork Flesh Brush and 46 Gun Flints yor 
Wig box with Wigg inclosed and a: Girl’s 
Cap for Parson Sawrey and two Necklaces 
for him a Knott for Bridgett Atkinson sent 
her by my wife according to her promise at 
Red Lyon: Chairing Cross My Hon" Mo's. 
Apron sent by my wife of which she begs her 
acceptance and two Handkerchiefs p* yo 
Ord' Coffee sent her p* Mr. Billy Rowland- 
son and Chocolatt p' Mr. Rob‘ Fisher’s wife 
yo' Sealing Wax a Silver 4 pint Mugg 
2 Copy Books a Buckle for Ecclerigg alias 
Jn° Cookson [#.e. John Cookson of Ecclerigg ; 
a Westmorland “statesman,” like a Scottish 
laird, was frequently called by the name of 
his estate; thus “ W™ de Wood ” = William 
Birkett of Low Wood; ‘“Coatsyke and 
wife” = M* and M*™ Atkinson of Coatsyke] 
and underneath you have an acco‘ of the 
goods bot for you and Mr. Sawrey w™ w" our 
kind love to all our Friends,” etc. etc. 





x &-¢ 
Rec! p' my wife <= @se 6 
li. s. d. 
Disbursed two Handker- 
chiefs o 8 6 
Childs cap & Necklaces 
for M* Sawrey o 8 3 
Flesh Brush ae 
6 Key Rings o-1 10 
46 Gun Flints . eo 9g 
Comb Case Double 64 
Single 3°... o 0 9 
1 Copy Book p* Ayres .. eo 2 ¢ 
Dot Low’ Rec‘ & 
Debtes Act ... wa @ 2M 
ee ae 


The next letter has no date, but the re- 
cipient’s endorsement supplies it : 

“ Rec? this from B. B. Ap. 4th 1726 with- 
out date. 





“ Aprill 30: 1726: this answered and sent 
him a piece of Beef 18 weight.” 

The missive acknowledges “Your kind 
Lre and the Frock for which and all favours 
I return my humble thanks. The Taylor 
has made the sleeves. to-strait to wear over 
another Coat but the stuff is very good and 
mightily liked. I am glad to hear of my 
Mother’s being more easy and hope shee’l 
get strength as the weather grows Warmer.” 
: The letter ends with an allusion to some 
news from his brother-in-law, James Braith- 
waite ot Browhead, Troutbeck, about the 
money matters of a George Sewart and a 
Major Pidgeon. 

“J hear by Maj Pidgeon that if Sewart 
can’t make up the matter he’l go to Sea in 
a man of Warr.” 

This Major Pidgeon was an illegitimate 
son of Charles II., and had purchased the 
Troutbeck Park estate from the daughters of 
the late Sir Christopher Philipson. 

The beef was duly received and much 
appreciated: ‘‘ My wife likes the beef so 
well that she could live thereon three days 
in a week,” 

Mr. Sewart and Major Pidgeon are still at 
enmity when the next letter is written. 
Benjamin fears that he may “loose all if 
Mr. Pidgeon gets Sewart into the Guard.” 
There has been a family party at Lambeth 
and “Couz. Geo. of Anns [i.e., George 
Birkett, a distant cousin, so called to dis- 
tinguish him from other Birketts with the 
same Christian name] and his sister are very 
well and give their duty to their Fat and 
Mo'.” There follows a long account of the 
purchase of some books on questions of law 
for his father and the same letter mentions 
the receipt of a silver seal. This seal with 
a shield of arms (Browne quartering Birkett) 
is henceforth used by young Benjamin instead 
of the monogram which appears on the 
previous letters. The silver seal, attached 
to a stout leather strap so that it could be 
worn as a fob, is still to be seen. 

A week later the Londoner has been 
making inquiries as to the chances of his 
youngest brother Christopher who afterwards 
became apothecary and Mayor of Kendal, 
and married Katherine Rowlandson, daughter 
of Thomas and niece of Richard Rowlandson, 
Benjamin’s master. “I have appointed this 
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day to make inquiry abo‘ brother Christop* 
and Spoke to a Gentlewoman who is a par- 
ticular acquaintance of my wifes and She 
immediately sent for her Apothecary and he 
has promised to let me know when any 
opportunity offers . . . but withall says my 
Loving Brot must wherever he goes be a 
month upon likeing at first the country being 
very different from Town and according as 
they find him in capacity and industry (neither 
of which good accomplishments I fear in 
my brother) they advance Wages. Phaps 
we may get him 5, 6, or 7!i a year meat 
drink washing and lodging and Phaps after 
the first year 8, or g!i p' ann™.,” 

Christopher came up to London in Sep- 
tember, and is for the present ‘at Hackney 
with one Mr. Midgeley who has as great a 
Shopp in Watling Street and is as Noted 
a Chymist as any in London.” Mr. Midgeley 
will try to find Christopher a place, and says 
“he sho? be welcome for a month at his 
Country house where he had a Shop and 
that hee had studied Physick and practised 
it above 10 years and was Sure my brot 
w’ see severall things in his way worth his 
while.” 

Christopher has forgotten to return thanks 
for the cheeses, and Benjamin and his wife 
“humbly beg yo Pardons in our dear 
brother’s omission.” Apparently these were 
not “leather tough ”’ for they are pronounced 
“ extraordinary good.” 

For five years we hear no more of Ben- 
jamin. He has not sent a letter to his father 
for two months, although he has “actually 
writ and sealed up” one to the effect that he 
has delayed writing ever since young William 
Rowlandson came to town, “thinking he 
w? have taken an opportunity to drink yours 
and my Bro Christo’s tokens.” But he 
fears that Billy ‘‘is in a very bad way for 
a living in this world,” for he has neglected 
his office work ever since his return to 
London. 

Three months later another letter expresses 
the son’s anxiety about his father’s health. 
He has sent him “a very good going Watch 
w is suffic’” prov’d by me, for I had it new 
ab‘ 4 years or 5 ago therefore I sent mine- 
because one may be cheated w™ out half 
a year’s tryall its value is 6 guineas and a half 
tho’ for goodness worth 9g* as watches are 





now if good. You’ please to caution my Coz. 
Billy not to finger or alter it too often for the 
pocket watches will vary with the weather.” 

His father evidently thought he had been 
extravagant in the price of the watch. 

“ Hon Sir am surprized you think 64° 
extravagant for a watch but there is plain 
silver watches to be had from 4!' ros. to 
16! price.” 

The letters which follow are principally 
concerned with some leasehold property, 
purchased from young William Rowlandson 
of Kendal, called Stoop Hall, or Sun Inn in 
Lancaster, which was renewed to ‘‘ Benjamin 
Browne of Troutbeck in the county of West- 
morland, gentleman” in 1736, by Lord 
Molyneux. 

This inn was one of the principal hostelries 
of Lancaster, and in 1754 it was let for as 
much as £50 per annum. The Judge’s 
lodgings were formerly at this inn. 

In June, 1734, Benjamin has been home 
to visit his parents, and writes : “I hope my 
dear and hon" Father and brot got safe to 
Kendall on Monday night and that this will 
find you and Family and all my friends and 
acquaintance in good health w“ I pray God 
continue. You herewith have a short sketch 
of my journey as follows on Monday I lay at 
Preston w™ I reached ab‘ 7 o'clock Tuesday 
Baited at Warrington and lodged at Ches- 
terton ab‘ 2 miles beyond Talk-o-th’-Hill 
Wednesday baited at Litchfield and Inn’d 
at Coventry Thursday baited at Stony Strat- 
ford and lay at Dunstable on Fryday baited 
at Kirkstead near Barnett and got to London 
ab‘ 2 in the afternoon with good weather but 
no company till behind Coventry met w" a 
Gent from Liverpool who was very good 
company—My Mare is in good heart and 
I design to dispose of her next week. 

**T shall ever bear a grateful memory of 
your kindnesses and care of me in the 
Country and I thank my bro* and sister at 
Kendal as also Jona" and Agnes Elleray and 
Nanny for all their Civilities to me not for- 
getting little Betty and sho‘ be glad to know 
whether she can gang to Hugheses hersell 
I beg you’l remember me,” etc. 

Benjamin is very busy when next he writes, 
but he finds time to make further purchases 
for his family and friends, forwarding them 
to Kendal by carrier. 
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** Annas has not sent w' price she w4 go to 
for her and Nanny’s stays. I am now and 
have ever since I came from you been in 
a Vast hurry but in 6 weeks time hope to 
have a little respit I fancy lile Betty is now 
busy w" making Hay and Geordy with his 
Grammar and Nanny w" Milking &c. to 
whom my service.” 

Christopher has b en elected Mayor of 
Kendal before the next letter arrives. ‘‘I 
heartily congratulate you and my bro™ Ch* 
on his being the Chief Magistrate of Kendall 
and wish him and my sister joy thereon,” 
writes his brother. In the following March 
the parental advice is sought; Benjamin’s 
employer, Mr. Floyer, a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn and one of the Floyers of Dorset, to 
whom he had been clerk after leaving Mr. 
Richard Rowlandson some time before 1732, 
has given him warning that they must part 
at Lady Day, “telling me that t’was not for 
any Dislike or misbehaviour but y‘ he had 
not now so much Drawing so he intended 
to take a Clferk] that w4 wait at table and 
be as a Serv' and wear a Livery ”—a practice 
which had been usual, Defoe tells us, a little 
time before, but which apprentices were be- 
ginning to resent. 

Benjamin (writing a little time afterwards) 
has “not yet been so happy as to meet w™ 
any business,” and subsequently announces 
that he is to continue with Mr. Floyer as 
before. The next letter, as well as those 
immediately following it, relates to the legal 
proceedings about the leasehold property at 
Lancaster, which had been worrying his 
father for some time. Finally, we have a 
short note to say that a pair of stays, alluded 
to in several letters, has at last been sent to 
Kendal. They cost £1 12s. and the box 
costs one shilling. ‘I have also sent Nanny 
and my sweetheart Betty each a Knot and 
beg their acceptance of such a trifle.” Here 
the correspondence ends abruptly. 

In 1736 Benjamin Browne left his home 
in St. Dunstans in the West, where he had 
been living since September, 1732, and came 
to live at Troutbeck. 

By this time he was a widower, and in 
August of the following year he married 
Elizabeth Longmire of Limefit, daughter 
and heiress of a “statesman” across the 
valley. In 1738 he purchased from one 








James Birkett a house within a stone’s throw 
of his old home, and a month later took in 
hand his father’s farm and occupied the 
house, the elder Benjamin reserving certain 
rooms for himself. 

Both Benjamin Brownes, father and son, 
died in the same year 1748, the father in his 
eighty-fourth, the son in his fifty-sixth year. 
George, the eldest brother, was still living ; 
but when he died in 1767 he left no children, 
and the estate passed to the younger Len- 
jamin’s son, another George, great-grand- 
father of the present owner of the property. 





Waster John Skelton, Laureate, 
Parson of Disse, 1504. 


By THE REv. C. U. MANNING, M.A., RECTOR 
oF Diss. 
i oa 


ISS is a little town in Norfolk, 
situated on the river Waveney, 
which forms the boundary of the 
county. The name is also spelt 

in old records, Dice, Dys, Dysse, and Dis. 

It is generally supposed to be so called 

from its most prominent natural object— 

viz., The Mere, a sheet of water of about 

8 acres in extent, round which the town is 

built—but it is more probable that the word 

signifies a dyke between the mere and the 
river. 

The name lends itself to local witticisms. 
What town is there in East Anglia which 
when approaching it disappears? Answer,— 
Diss. Professor Hales ingeniously suggests 
that Milton is referring to Skelton when he 
speaks of one whom Henry VIII. named 
in merriment his Vicar of He// (Dis). 

The church dates from 1290, the tower 
being the earliest work. This is remarkable 
in having open archways through it north 
and south, and there is no lofty arch at the 
west end of the church opening into the 
tower as is customary, the reason being 
probably that as the tower abuts on the 
public street there was no room for a 
procession path outside it, and therefore 
access was obtained for proceeding round 
the church by the passage through the 
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tower, and the usual belfry arch inside 
was inadmissible as it would have been open 
to the outer air. 

At Diss there lived, probably in a house 
on the same spot where the present rectory 
stands, John Skelton, Poet Laureate, and 
Rector of the Parish. 

He was probably a Norfolk man, and 
born about the year 1460. He was educated 
first at Cambridge, proceeding to the degree 
of M.A. in 1484. Soon afterwards we find 
him at Oxford, being created ‘‘ Poet Laureate 
of Oxenford,” and subsequently Royal 
Laureate, or Court Poet. He is the author 


Rudely rain-beaten, 
Rusty and moth-eaten, 

If ye take well there-with, 
It hath in it some pith.” 


In 1498 Skelton was appointed by Henry 
VII. tutor to the young Prince Henry, then 
a boy of seven years old, and took holy 
orders at the same time. For his promising 
pupil, afterwards Henry VIII., Skelton com- 
posed a treatise called Speculum Principis, 
now lost. 

He tells us in his poems how he “taught 
the young prince to spell, and gave him 
drink of the sugared well, of Helicon’s water 





THE RECTORY, DISS, 


of the peculiar metre called after him 
‘‘ Skeltonical,” consisting of short rhyming 
lines that may easily be learnt by uneducated 
people, with frequent alliterations and yet 
abounding in classical allusions. Things 
sacred and profane are mingled together 
at random, and Christianity in his writings 
often seems treated as though it were on a 
level with Pagan beliefs. Yet his writings 
were generally for some object other than 
merely to attract the populace. They were 
very often satires against the abuses then 
prevalent in Church and State. As he 
declares of himself: 


‘* Though my rime be ragged, 
Tattered and jagged, 





crystalline, acquainting him with the Muses 
Nine.” 

During this period of his life Skelton 
composed various poems in his official 
capacity as Court Poet, amongst which 
may be mentioned Bowge of . Court, -a 
satire on the follies and vices prevailing at 
the Court at this time. In 1502, Skelton 
fell into disgrace and was imprisoned by 
order of the King in Council. . The: cause 
of his disgrace is unknown, and upon his 
release he retired from Court and came to 
live in his parish of Diss: We find his 
name as a witness to the wills of some of 
his parishioners ; for instance, in 1504, he 
witnessed the will of Mary Cowper, being 























described therein as ‘‘ Master John Skelton, 


Laureate Parson of Disse.”” He also signed 
as rectore de Dis, ‘‘a deuoute trentale for 
old John Clarke, sometyme the holy patriarke 
of Dis.” 

As a parish priest Skelton was not dis- 
tinguished, his tastes inclining more to the 
Court and theatre rather than the Church, 
and he was too much of a satirist to win 
favour in a country town. He has left 
epitaphs on two of his parishioners whom 
he nicknames “ Jail-bird” and “ All-a- 
knave.” 

He is described by William Webbe in his 
Discourse of English Poetrie as “a pleasant 
conceited fellowe, & of a very sharpe wit, 
exceeding bolde, & would nippe to the very 
quick, where he once sette holde.” Such 
an ecclesiastic soon made enemies, and we 
are not surprised to find him reported to the 
Bishop (Bishop Nix of Norwich), and by 
him suspended, one of the reasons given 
being disobedience to the rule of clerical 
celibacy. It is said that the Dominican 
Friars used their influence against him on 
account of his exposure of their practices in 
his rhymes. There is an instance in his 
poems of how he defended his Church 
against the sacrilegious clergy of that day. 

In his poem entitled Ware the Hawke, 
the Rector of Diss gives a curious insight 
into the low standard of religious feeling in 
his days with regard to holy places and holy 
things. He tells us of a beneficed parson 
who made use of Diss Church as a place to 
fly his hawk—probably to train it. 


“A Priest unrevent, 
Straight to the Sacrament 
He made his Hawke to fly : 
With hugeous showte & cry 
The Hye Altar he strypte naked.” 


This “fonde frantike falconer” swore hor- 
rible oaths, vowing that before he left the 
church his hawk should eat a pigeon till the 
blood ran raw upon the very altar stone. 
He bolted and barred himself in the church, 
but the Rector came, and very naturally and 
very properly, strongly objected to the way 
in which he was amusing himself. Says 
Skelton : 
** With a pretty gin 
I fortuned to come in 
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This rebell to behold, 
Where of him I contrould ; 
But he said that he wolde, 
Agaynst my mind & will, 
In my Church hawke still.” 


While they were disputing, a huntsman 
threatened to turn a fox loose in the church, 
and set his hounds on it, and then: 


“* Down went my offering box, 
Boke, bell, & candell, 
All that he might handell.” 


This scandalous scene justified Skelton in 
protesting against the clergy of that period, 
and aiding the cause of the Reformation. 

We next come to the poet’s relations with 
Wolsey, with whom he was, as Webbe de- 
scribes him, “exceeding bolde.”” In Wolsey’s 
early days, when he was the rising man, 
Skelton was his friend, but when Wolsey 
became a Cardinal and began to levy taxes 
on the people and the clergy of England, 
and was living in luxury in his palace at 
Hampton Court, Skelton took the popular 
side against the oppressor. In his poem, 
Speke Parrot, he makes many allusions to 
Wolsey as the son of a butcher, and describes 
King Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey as 
two dogs, “‘ Bo-ho ” and “ Hough-ho.” “ Bo- 
ho doth bark well, but Hough-ho he ruleth 
the ring.” 

Speke Parrot was followed by another 
poem of a similar nature— Why come ye not 
to Court ?—declaring that the people were 
expected to go to Hampton Court instead of 
the King’s Court. These attacks so enraged 
the Cardinal that he sent his men to arrest 
the poet who prophesied his downfall, and 
Skelton was compelled to take refuge at 
Westminster, and was sheltered by the Abbot 
Islip. He died in sanctuary on June 21, 
1529, and was buried in the chancel of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 

Perhaps the best known of his writings is 
the Poem on the Death of Phyllyp Sparowe, 
an elegy on the death of a pet sparrow be- 
longing to Jane Scroupe, one of the Black 
Nuns, or Benedictines, at Carrow, near 
Norwich. Coleridge describes this as an 
exquisite and original poem. Poor Philip 
was killed by the cat, Gib, and the lamenta- 
tion is put in the mouth of the young lady by 
Skelton. It is a poem of some 1,300 lines 
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in the Skeltonical metre. The following is 
a specimen : 


“ All sparowes of the wode 
That were syns Noes flode 
Was neuer none so good : 
Kynge Phylyp of Macedony 
Had no such Phylyp as I— 
No, no, syr, hardely. 


“ That vengeaunce I aske and crye, 
By way of exclamacyon, 
On all the hole nacyon 
Of cattes wylde and tame-—— 
God send them sorowe & shame ! 
That cat specyally 
That slew so cruelly 
My lytell prety sparowe 
That I brought up at Carowe.” 


Other writings of Skelton are a miracle 
play called Magnificence, Colin Clout (a 
satire), a Foem on the Death of Edward IV., 
and many others of less interest and dis- 
figured with coarse expressions. 

In the latter years of his life he was pre- 
sented with a garland of laurel by a number 
of ladies at Sheriff Hutton Castl- in York- 
shire, of which testimonial to his work the 
poet was very proud, and gives a full 
description of the ceremony in his peculiar 
metre and diction. 

We cannot claim him as one of our great 
poets, nor can we express admiration for his 
talents, but we can recognise in him a 
champion of the people against tyranny and 
a would-be reformer of abuses. He lived 
in a time when abuses were rife, and the 
struggle between parties was coming to a 
head. We cannot declare that he was a 
good priest, and certainly he was not worse 
than many in similar positions, but from 
him as a Churchman we have little to learn. 
A clever rhymster, a good scholar with a 
merry wit, but with too sharp a tongue. 


* A Poet for his arte, 
Whose judgment sure was high, 
And had great practice of the pen, 
His works they will not lie. 
His terms to taunts did lean, 
His talk was as he wrote— 
Full quick of wit, right sharp of words, 
And skilful of the State : 
Of reason rife & good, 
And to the hateful ‘ind 
That did disdain his doings still 
A Skorner of his kind.” 
T. CHURCHYARD, 1520. 


Che Monastery of Subiaco.* 


— 


Fart HE Italian Ministry of Public In- 
am struction is responsible for these 
two handsome volumes. The 
allotting of distinct sections of 
the work to the four specialists engaged 
upon it has the advantage of securing 
thoroughness and technical accuracy. The 
best man to write the history of an abbey 
can rarely pose with success as an archi- 
tectural expert or as a connoisseur in 
medieval art. On the other hand, the 
inevitable and marked change of style 
when one passes from one division of the 
book to another, and the hesitation in con- 
clusions entailed by the treating by several 
writers of identical matter from closely re- 
lated points of view is an undesirable draw- 
back. P. Egidi is the historian, G. Giovan- 
noni the architectural expert, F. Hermanin 
the art critic ; and Vincenzo Federici gives 
an account of the archives. The writing 
of Signori Giovannoni and Hermanin is 
attractive. Federici has the great merit of 
being concise and of writing to the point. 
P. Egidi is diffuse, and never lets us forget 
that he aims at “style.” In the historical 
section one misses the quaint legends and 
traditional beliefs which cluster round the 
old monastery, and which (well founded or 
not) make its annals interesting to others 
than students. What prettier, for instance, 
than the story of the penitential thorn-bushes 
of St. Benedict transformed, seven hundred 
years later, into roses by St. Francis of 
Assisi! It comes, too, as a shock that the 
lines added to Pope Benedict VII.’s (a.p. 
981) dedication stone, fixing the church 
feast on the fourth day of December are 
probably not older than the fourteenth 
century. But P. Egidi, however drastic his 
criticism, is, we are bound to allow, fair and 
sympathetic. 

The Subiaco history can scarcely be 
called eventful. Undoubtedly founded by 
St. Benedict about A.D. 500, and the first 
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* 1 Monasteri di Subiaco, per P. Egidi, G. Giovan- 
noni, F. Hermanin, e V. Federici. Many plates and 
other illustrations. Roma: A cura e Spese del 
Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, 1904. 2 vols., 
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monastery of his great order, the mountain 
cloister was forsaken by the saint at the close 
of his life, and effectually eclipsed .by his 
second and last foundation, that of Monte 
Cassino, where he died, and was enshrined. 
Provided one is content to pass over a 
temporary transfer of the community to Rome 
in the Lombard troubles of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, and a suppression con- 
sequent upon the French Revolution at the 
beginning of the nineteenth, Subiaco has its 
uninterrupted succession of abbots and 
monks from the sixth to the twentieth 
century. The Italian legislation of our own 
day has, to a great extent, spared these 
Benedictines. 

The monastery lies on an out-of-the-way 
spur of the Apennines, and at a distance of 
about forty miles from Rome. With its 
dependencies it appears to have led in the 
Middle Ages a half independent life. Tne 
abbots, of whom up to the ninth or tenth 
century the list is very incomplete, became 
in due course like their neighbours, lay and 
ecclesiastical, feudal barons. They took sides 
now with the Guelphs, now with the Ghibbe- 
lines, now with the Pope, now with his 
Anti-Pope. By the close of the twelfth 
century they had made the abbey rich and 
powerful. Of one of them the record is 
that he filled the coffers of his monastery 
with money, and his castles with soldiers. 

Several Popes, Innocent III. chief among 
them, strove to maintain, or restore, the 
observance by the monks of their rule ; and 
at various times the introducing by German 
Emperors of a German element into the 
community bettered them from the religious 
point of view. From the fifteenth century 
the abbacy was bestowed upon Cardinals 
mostly of the Colonna party, to whom was 
assigned the greater part of its revenues. 
The monks thus again became a strictly 
religious association, and in that found their 
salvation as a Benedictine community. 

Happily neither in ancient nor modern 
times has the abbey been rich enough to 
enable its heads (as has happened at Monte 
Cassino) to pull down all that was old, and 
to build in the taste of their time. Hence 


the history of Subiaco is written on the walls 
of the two old monasteries. 
At Sacro Speco, standing on the draw- 








bridge, you look down upon the charming 
little basilica of Leo IV. (ninth century) 
clinging to the side of the cliff; over it rises 
a set of chapels heavily groined in the style 


of 200 years later. A small fourteenth or 
fifteenth-century church crowns the whole. 
The Renaissance spoilt a great deal, but the 
excrescences for which it is responsible, such 
as the Varocco “embellishments” of the 
Holy Cave itself, clash too glaringly with 
the sombre grace of the earlier work to do 
away with its effect. The eighteenth century 
contented itself with facing the whole ex- 
terior with a plaster front, but spared us 
interior whitewashing. The restorations of 
the nineteenth were, on the whole, moderate, 
and in good taste. 

The Sacro Speco paintings are of all dates 
between A.D. 800 and our own day. There 
is nothing of Giotto; but his school and 
that of Cimabue are well represented. A 
certain ‘‘ Connolus”’ has left his name on the 
frescoes as master-artist in the thirteenth 
century. One of the Greek refugees after 
the sack of Constantinople 200 years later 
signs himself “ Stemmatico” on sundry very 
inferior productions of his own time. The 
portraits of Pope Gregory 1X., and of his 
client St. Francis of Assisi (who as yet has 
neither stigmata nor nimbus), and that of 
Innocent III. are noteworthy. They are 
contemporaneous or nearly so. 

In the more extensive buildings of St. 
Scholastica’s, half a mile from Sacro Speco, 
the great tower built by the French Abbot 
Humbert, a.D. 1052, is conspicuous. The 
‘‘ Cosimati,” the famous family of medizval 
builders, furnish good specimens of their 
work in Abbot Lando’s cloisters and else- 
where. There is another ‘“ ambulacrum” 
which tradition fondly upheld to be the 
first example of pointed architecture in 
Europe; but which P. Egidi and G. Giovan- 
noni prove (we fear conclusively) to be no 
older than our English late decorated. The 
modern church was in the eighteenth century 
wedged into the ancient basilica, the walls 
of which literally encase it. Climbing into 
the roof, or exploring the crypt, one can 
gain an idea of the fresco work with which 
it, like Sacro Speco, was once covered. 

The Subiaco archives are copious. One 
of the volumes before us is devoted to giving 
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an account of them. The catalogue re- 
printed by Professor Federici is complete 
and useful, though the indices leave a good 
deal to be desired. ‘There are about five 
thousand MS. documents in all, of which 
some five hundred are codices. None are 
of the first importance, though various 
originals of Papal Bulls, some fine copies 
of the Fathers of the Church, and some 
illuminated psalters, Bibles, and missals are 
remarkable. Unhappily they suffered re- 
peatedly by pillage and fires in ancient times. 
There were centuries of neglect, and at the 
opening of the nineteenth century the archives 
were literally abandoned after the expulsion 
of the monks to any and every pilferer. 

To Subiaco Italy owes its first printed 
books. German monks, established there in 
the fifteenth century, invited certain of their 
compatriots to bring their tools and set up in 
the abbey. The monks appear to have 
kept up their interest in the progress of the 
new art. Of early printed books (A.D. 1465- 
1500) they have 173 volumes. 

The chronicles of the monastery are, how- 
ever, very defective. <A ‘“‘ Regestrum” com- 
piled in the eleventh century, containing 
documents of alleged ancient date, many of 
which are manifestly spurious ; a fourteenth- 
century set of annals, quite inadequate ; and 
a couple of uncritical histories put together 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are all. The monks appear to have hardly 
studied their past till within the last fifty 
years. An exception may be made for their 
archivist of about a.D. 1750, Isidore del Su. 
By the way, why does P. Egidi always write 
Isidore de Si? We seem to have a very 
clear remembrance of having at Subiaco 
verified his signature as ‘Isidore de/ Su di 
Parma.” 

The work we are considering is well 
printed; but more method in the sub- 
division of the matter, and greater care to 
avoid repetitions, would have been desirable. 
The photographs reproduced as illustrations 
are inexcusably poor. In those inserted to 
give an idea of the Sacro Speco frescoes it is 
trying to the eyes to have the print of the 
verso page always intruding through the paper. 
The more so because the fresco itself is 
almost invariably cut into by the incised 
names of generations of pilgrims. The 





latter may perhaps be excused on account of 
a very bad example given them. We once 
made out in the heart of some of Connolus’s 
work the scratch “ Pius P. P. II. fuit hic.” 
In fine, the work of the four Italian pro- 
fessors has a certain finality about it. 
Subiaco is satisfactorily accounted for. 


ame 


Che Antiquaryp’s Mote- Book. 


a 
AN OLD BOW CHURCH ACCOUNT. 


E clip the following interesting note 
from the Builder of September 9 : 
“The following account of the 
cost of chimes and clock, and 

some other additions to Bow Church, is 

taken from the Harleian MSS. in the British 

Museum (4941, fol. 153). It is sent to us 

by Mr. Andrew Oliver. It is apparently 

undated— 


An account from severall Workmen of ye charge to 
make chimes in Bow Steeple a dyall into the 
Street and a Cupylow to the Vestry of the seyd 
Church. 


To make Chimes compleat will require 
24 Bells which to doo wd require 
16 new Bells which will way 61 cw. 


At 6 li percw. comesto.. 366 00 00 
To hang the sd bells without clapers 
will coste : 70 00 00 
To make chimes on these Bells will 
require a Brass Banch 4 foot 6 intches 
long 4 foot diameter and half an intche 
thicke- will way allowing for waste 
17 hundredweight with all other neces- 
sarys and workmanship 400 00 00 
The hande into the Street will cost 120 00 00 
And the paynting = 50 00 00 
A cupylow to the Vestry will cost 50 00 00 
A Quartern clock to eee iad the 
Quarters oa . 600000 
The Summ Total .. . 1,116 00 00 
To new Caste the 3rd 4th and 6th Bells 
to make them tunable and fit for 
chiming and for mending the mettle 
will coste . 72 00 00 
1,188 00 00” 
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THE twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation was held at Cambridge 
during the latter part of August 
under the presidency of the 
University Librarian, Mr. 
Francis Jenkinson, who, in 
his address, gave an account 
of the collection of incuna- 
bula in the University Library, 
and of the great work that Henry Bradshaw 
did in enriching it. He said that the im- 
petus given by Bradshaw lasted for some 
years after his death, and by the end of the 
nineteenth century the collection amounted 
to 2,200 separate works, or nearly three times 
as many as there had been forty years ago. 
The prices of incunabula were now often 
ridiculously high, but Mr. Jenkinson urged 
that every library should try to possess a few 
of them. In these days, when printing was 
so spiritless and mechanical, the sight of 
these early books, which show so much free- 
dom and style in type-cutting and ornamenta- 
tion, substance and surface in the paper, and 
lustrous blackness in the ink, may help to 
remind people that books were not always 
what most of them are now. 





»* 
Most of the papers read before the Associa- 
tion dealt, rightly enough, with the “ prac- 
tical politics” of library work and adminis- 
tration. Of more bibliographical interest 
were the illustrated lectures by Mr. C. J. 
Davenport on “ Bookbinding and Book Pro- 
duction,” and by Mr. J. Willis Clark on 
“The Evolution of Bookcases ”—a subject 
which the Registrary of the University has 
treated in so thorough and masterly a fashion 
in his beautiful work on Zhe Care of Books. 
&* »* 

Mr. Fisher Unwin announces what should 
be a very interesting book—Somerset House, 
Past and Present, by Raymond Needham 
and Alexander Webster. The history of 
Somerset House since its foundation in 1547 
Is one of many vicissitudes. For many 
generations it was the abode of queens and 
princesses ; to-day it is a great congeries of 
Government departments. 


Useful bibliographical work is often done in 
out of the way publications, and needs to be 
recorded for the public benefit. In the 
July issue of alittle quarterly Civcu/ar printed 
by the Sunderland Public Library, Mr. J. W. 
Fawcett gives the first instalment of ‘‘ Some 
Contributions to a Bibliography of Durham 
and Northumberland.” Mr. Fawcett is also 
contributing to the same publication a series 
of notes in chronological order relating to 
the annals of Sunderland. Much useful 
work of this kind is being done quietly in 
local publications, of which the general body 
of antiquaries and readers seldom hears. 
»* * 

Mr. J. F. Meehan promises for early publi- 
cation a second series of his work on 
Famous Houses of Bath and District. 
Southey, J. A. Roebuck, Major André, Mrs. 
Sherwood, Lord Nelson, and General Wolfe, 
are some of the worthies who will appear in 
its pages; while among the mansions de- 
scribed will be Marston Park, Little Sod- 
bury Manor, the Bishop’s Palace at Wells, 
Lacock Abbey, Nunney Castle, Corsham 
Court, Farleigh Castle, and Wilton. Mr. 
Egerton Castle, who has laid the scene of 
more than one of his novels in Bath, will 
contribute an introduction. 


A considerable number of papers, of various 
dates, relating to the history of the ancient 
town of Totnes, in Devonshire, were recently 
found among the effects of the late Mr. 
Benthall, of Ampthill, Beds, a native of 
Totnes, and have now been placed by his 
executors in the custody of the Corporation 
of the old borough. A document of great 
interest, says the Western Morning News, 
is an unbound MS. book, containing copies 
of extracts from books and documents of 
the Council which do not now exist. The 
book appears to be about 200 years old, and 
its first reference is an account of “ The 
Constitution of the Merchant Company in 
Totnes.” It consists of eighteen closely- 
written pages, and is said to be “ A book of 
certain Acts, ordinances, and Constitutions 
made and established by the assent and con- 
sent of the Merchant Adventurers of the 
town of Totnes, or the most part of them, 
in an assembly amongst them, had the 13th 
day of July in the 21st year of the reign of 
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our Sovereigne Lady Elizabeth, by the grace 
of God of England, France and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, and anno 
1579. By the Governor and assistants of 
the said Merchants Adventurers trading 
France or Brittaine from Depe (Dieppe) in 
Normandy unto Brest in Bryttayne.” There 
is a list of officers, Mr. John Wise being Gover- 
nor, a schedule of rates charged for goods 
shipped to or from Totnes, a list of the free- 
men (about 80), and 30 apprentices. There 
was a similar Society of Merchant Adventurers 
in Exeter about the same time, which dated 
from 1556, and was incorporated under a 
charter of Queen Mary, and: it relates to 
merchants trading to France and beyond the 
seas. In the records of that society there is 
a reference to communications from Totnes 
merchants, but nothing as to there being a 
similar society at Totnes, nor any record of 
their being incorporated by charter. ‘The 
record is of the greatest interest, and proves 
how important was the trade between Totnes 
and France in the sixteenth century. 
&* * &* 
Among the new books promised by Messrs. 
MacLehose of Glasgow are Zhe English 
Voyages of the Sixteenth Century, by Pro- 
fessor Raleigh, and Old Glasgow Essays, by 
Dr. J. O. Mitchell. The same firm will 
shortly issue the third volume of Dr. George 
Macdonald’s Catalogue of Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Ccllection, and his Rhind Lec- 
tures on Coin Types: Their Origin and 
Development. 
a xe & 

I record with much regret the death of Mr. 
Albert Cohn, bookseller and antiquary, of 
Berlin. He died on August 24 at the age of 
seventy-seven. For many years he did ex- 
cellent serviceas agent for the British Museum 
Library. The writer of an obituary notice in 
the Atheneum of September 9 remarks that 
“fas an antiquary Mr. Cohn at one time paid 
much attention to the bibliography of Goethe 
and Schiller, but for many years had devoted 
himself entirely to Shakespeare. He had 
long been engaged upon a general bibliography 
of Shakespeare, which, it is believed, he has 
left nearly complete. His Shakespeare in 
Germany in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (London, 1865) is a classic work, 
standard and unique in its way. It is mainly 





an investigation of the visits paid by troops 
of English actors to Germany and the Nether- 
lands during the period, but also has the full 
text of the contemporary German plays which 
can be brought into any relation with Shake- 
speare, such as ‘The Beautiful Sidea,’ 
‘Julius and Hyppolita,’ and ‘Titus An- 
dronicus,’ with English translations.” 
5 ad * &* 
The third number of Deutero - Canonica, 
besides a scheme of study in the Book of 
Tobit, by the Rev. Robert Sinker, D.D., 
contains three illustrations of the Tobit 
tapestries at Bisham Abbey. From the 
miscellaneous notes I cull the following 
anecdote: In Zhe Lighter Moments of Bishop 
Walsham How there is a conversation on 
the Apocrypha, which is said to have taken 
place between an undergraduate and the 
master. of his college. The student having 
zealously confessed that he had read portions 
of the Deutero-Canonical books, had to own, 
on heing pressed, that he had not read 
Esdras, nor Wisdom, nor the Maccabees. 
“Well, then,” said the master, “have you 
read Bel and the Dragon?” “Oh yes,” 
was the reply, “I’ve read ¢hree chapters of 
that.” Unlucky student ! 
ad ad * 

During the week ended August 26, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank, and Rutley sold by auction 
the books, antiquities, and other effects, 
formerly the property of Dr. T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., the compiler of Bzb/iotheca 
Sussexiana. The sale was by order of the 
executors of a descendant, in whose posses- 
sion the collection had remained since the 
death of the well-known surgeon and anti- 
quary in 1865. The catalogue contained 
260 lots, of which nearly half were books, 
pamphlets,and manuscripts. The first five lots 
were the earlier volumes of the /ournal of 
the British Archeological Association, in 
which Pettigrew took a leading part from 
its foundation in 1843. He acted as its 
treasurer, and some of the earlier meetings 
were held at his house. There were several 
works illustrated by George Cruikshank, in 
their original paper covers, and bearing the 
autograph and inscription’ of the artist to 
his contemporary and friend, Pettigrew, for 
whose work on the History of Lgyptian 
Mummies, published in 1834, Cruikshank drew 
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the coloured plates. Of this work an im- 
portant remainder was sold. The original 
drawings for the coloured plates were in- 
cluded among the drawings and engravings. 
The most important item amongst the books 
was Lot 76, the original pamphlet by William 
Harvey on the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood—Gukelmi Harvei Exercttatio 
anatomica de motu cordis et sanguinis in 
animalibus, Francofurti, 1628, first edition. 
This small and brief pamphlet, not exceeding 
in length an average medical lecture or 
address, realized £30. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad toreceive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading. 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE Cambridge Antiquarian Society has issued as 
vol. xxxv. of its octavo series the Churchwarden’s 
Accounts of St. Mary the Great, Cambridge, from 
1504 /o 1635, edited by J. E. Foster, and sold to 
non-members at one guinea net (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell and Co. ; London: George Bell and Sons)—a 
well-printed volume of 600 pages. As the dates 
show, these accounts cover the most interesting and 
most momentous period in the history of the Church. 
Extracts from them have appeared from time to 
time ; now they are printed in full with a careful 
glossary and splendidly full index. The year date 
is printed at the head of each page, which greatly 
facilitates reference. Mr. Foster promises sundry 
notes in a separate tractate. It seems rather a pity 
that they were not printed with the text. The 
preparation of this volume has been in hand so long 
that a little further delay would not have mattered 
much. However, we are not disposed to be other- 
wise than grateful for the completion of so laborious 
a piece of work. The book will be of most interest, 
perhaps, to ecclesiologists; but the early history of 
the parish of Great St. Mary was so closely interwoven 
with that of the town of Cambridge, that students of 
local history and genealogy will find very much in 
its pages to interest them. As regards ecclesiastical 
affairs, the accounts reflect as in a mirror the changes, 
the movements backwards and forwards, which 
marked the history of the Church during Tudor times. 
The accounts for later years have less bearing on 
questions of doctrine and ritual, but are often valuable 
for their references to matters of social and local 
history. Mr. Foster is to be thanked for an excellent 
and most useful book. 


es 2 : 
The 7ransactions of the Essex Archeological Society, 
vol. ix., part v, contains, besides the usual notes, 








reports, etc., five papers, all good in their several 


departments. Mr. Henry Laver describes, with a 
plate, a ‘‘Find of Late Celtic Pottery” which was 
made some time ago at Little Hallingbury, Essex, 
and also discusses the period and purpose of 
‘*The Rampart, Berechurch Park”; Mr. R. C. 
Fowler continues his useful “ Inventories of Essex 
Monasteries in 1536”; Mr. G. F. Beaumont has a 
very interesting paper, with a number of good 
illustrations, on ‘‘ Paycocke’s House, Coggeshall, 
with some Notes on the Families of Paycocke and 
Buxton”; and Mr. W. C. Waller sends a brief 
contribution on “ A Field Name in Stondon Massey” 
—a farm which figures in the ordnance map as 
Mellow Purgess, originally Malepardus or Male- 
perduys. With the 7ramsactions is issued part vi. of 
Feet of Fines for Essex, edited by Mr. R. E. G. Kirk. 





LA AAAAAAAAAAAA! 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE fifty-ninth annual meeting of the CAMBRIAN 
ARCHOI OGICAL ASSOCIATION was held at Shrews- 
bury on August 14 to 18. The President was the 
Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, who took the chair at 
the annual meeting of the Shropshire Archzevlogical 
Society on the evening of the 14th, an account of 
which appears below. On the 15th, the Association, 
after inspecting St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, 
made an excursion to Pitchford, Acton Burnell, 
Langley, and Condover. At Pitchford the. party 
drove to Pitchford Hall, the seat of a former Earl 
of Liverpool, now the residence of Colonel Cotes, 
and a fine specimen of an old English timbered. 
mansion in black and white. The church, which 
was also visited, contains a curious oaken effigy in 
memory of a Baron de Pycheford, a crusader depicted 
in chain armour, who was buried here. Thence the 
members journeyed to Acton Burnell Hall, the resi- 
dence of Sir Walter Smythe, Bart., and here the party 
were much interested in the castle, which is memorable 
in history for a Parliament held there in 1283 by 
Edward I., on which occasion the Lords sat in the 
castle and the Commons in a barn, the gables of which 

are still standing. After visiting Langley Chapel, 

where the communion table is so placed that the 

communicants can either sit or kneel around it, the 

party went on to Condover Hall, where they were 

entertained by Mr. E. B. Fielden, M.P. for the Middle- 

ton Division of Lancashire. The hall isa fine specimen 

of the Elizabethan style of architecture, built in 1598, 

and is remarkable for its fine old English gardens. The 

Rev. T. Auden described the places visited. In the 

evening a public meeting was held at Shrewsbury, 

when the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas was formally 

elected president He spoke of the many antiquarian 

attractions of the town, the history of its early 

inhabitants, and passed on to describe some of the 

interminable conflicts in which the border lands of 

Powys were involved after the decline of the Roman 

empire and destruction of Uriconium, which ended 

in the Powysians being driven westward, and Mathra- 
fal, in the Vale of Meifod, becoming the seat of 
government. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, the members visited 
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Wenlock, Buildwas, and Uriconium. Thursday, the 
. 17th, was given to Albrighton, Tong Church, Boscobel 

and Shifnal. Tong is the village described in Dickens’s 
Old Curiosity Shop, where little Nell and her grand- 
father ended their wanderings. On Friday, the 18th, 
under the guidance of the Rev. T. Auden, M.A., 
F.S.A., and Captain G. Williams-Freeman, visits 
were made to the Old School, the Castle, old houses 
in Butcher Row, St. Julian’s Church, the Square, 
Old St. Chad’s Crypt, the Abbey Church, and other 
places in Shrewsbury. After luncheon, carriages 
started for High Ercall Church and Hall, and after- 
wards Haughmond Abbey was visited. In the 
evening, the members of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association were the guests of the chairman and 
council of the Shropshire Archzeological and Natural 
History Society. ‘The proceedings were much enjoyed, 
and thanks on behalf of the guests were expressed 
in fitting terms by the President of the Cambrian 
Archeological Society and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Thomas. Throughout the week the weather was 
favourable, and by common consent the excursions had 
never been surpassed in interest. 

af of 

The annual meeting of the SHROPSHIRE ARCH/EO- 
LOGICAL SocIETY was held on August 14. The 
Rev. T. Auden, who read the report, was warmly 
congratulated on his preferment to a prebendal stall 
at Lichfield. The report and statement of accounts 
showed a satisfactory position. The chairman, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, in returning thanks for 
the welcome extended to the Cambrian Association, 
remarked that it was unfortunately the case every- 
where that people living on the spot did not half 
appreciate the beauties and the value of what lay 
close at their door; they went a long way to see 
things, and neglected objects of interest close at hand. 
And in Shropshire the people had a noble field for 
the study of archzology as a science. If they took 
architecture, they had castles of different periods, 
they had grand old abbeys, they had churches of 
singular interest, and it was not merely the architec- 
ture of the churches which told in so many instances’ 
the story of their ancient past, but the remains that 
so many of them contained. It was rare one met 
with such a fine series of effigies as were found in 
some of the churches which it would be the privilege 
of the Association to visit during the cour-e of the 
week. He had never himself met with a wooden 
effigy, but he saw .there was one at Pitchford, and 
he thought there was one at Berrington. Then the 
people whom those effigies represented— what a 
world they conjured up! The struggles of the 
past, and. the stirring times in which they took part, 
and some of them a prominent place in the history 
of the country, and especially in the life of their 
neighbourhood! Then they had such beautiful 
stained glass in St. Mary’s, in itself a vision to go 
and see. And in justice to so many around him, 


he felt bound to refer to the excellent work the 
Shropshire Society had done, and the value of the 
Transactions it had published. They not only helped 
those on the spot to realize the story of their homes, 
but strangers coming into the neighbourhood were 
provided with a singular fund of interesting informa- 
tion. 





The members of the Suss—EX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY made an excursion on August 17 to Win- 
chelsea and Rye, the day being splendidly fine. Mr. 
C. J. Turner acted as leader. On the way to 
Winchelsea Icklesham Church was visited. The 
Rev. G. M. Livett described the fabric. He assisted 
his explanation of the church with a plan, and said 
there were two aisles separated by two arcades with 
a North Chapel beyond the high chancel. He would 
call it an early Saxon Church. He explained that 
towers on the sides of churches were always additions, 
and proceeded to show how the church was enlarged 
from time to time. Referring to the old facings, he 
said one of the windows had the original axe marks 
upon it, and he was glad this eld appearance had 
been preserved. At Rye there was a lamentable 
state of affairs, the repairer’s tools having taken away 
all the old look in the endeavour to render everything 
spick and span. He proceeded to show the work 
which illustrated the use of the Early Norman axe 
and the Early English chisel, and they were really 
excellent examples of the period. The groining of 
the tower and the early pointing of the arcade were 
examined, and attention called to the tracery of the 
decorated windows with their cork-like stops. The 
chapel windows were very bare, and called to light 
the idea that these windows had cusps, but the marks 
for the cusps could not be found. Their pence he 
thought might go to make something more beautiful 
in these windows. At Winchelsea Mr. Harold 
Sands, F.S.A., read an excellent paper by which a 
very quick idea could be obtained of the history and 
surroundings of New Winchelsea. Old Winchelsea 
was shrouded in the mists of a remote antiquity, and 
it was in consequence of the continuous havoc of the 
sea, which frequently inundated the place, that in 1276, 
Edward I. took measures for the transfer of the 
entire town to a new and safer site. A large sea-port 
was evidently prepared for, but, owing to the 
gradual retreat of the sea and the silting up of the 
fine land-locked harbour, was never finished. The 
churches of St. Thomas (of which the choir remains) 
and St. Giles ani St. Leonard, a house of Grey 
Friars and one of Black Friars were also referred to. 
The town suffered severely by attacks from the 
French on six occasions, having been burned by them 
four times. King Edward I. also had a narrow 
escape while riding a frightened horse, which leaped 
the wall near the landgate in 1297. The parish 
church, described by Mr. Johnston, and the’ Court 
House, or Town Hall, were next visited. At Rye 
the party lunched, and afterwards visited the various 
points of interest in the ancient town, Mr. W. B. 
Renshaw, K.C., reading a paper on ‘‘An Early 
Seventeenth Century Incident in the Church of Rye,” 
an amusing dispute between two curates. 


s~ 2 


About forty members of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY had an enjoyable out- 
ing on August 19 at Aberford and Hazlewood Castle. 
A feature of the excursion was the drive from Leeds 
through Thorner and Bramham. Hazlewood Castle, 
which was visited by permission of Sir WilliamVava- 
sour, Bart., is finely situated about midway between 
Stutton and Aberford. In its feudal aspect Hazle- 
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wood presents the earliest features of a seat in rank 
just below the dignity of a baronial castle. In 1286 
Edward I. gave leave to castellate the mansion. 
The venerable Gothic chapel, founded in that year, 
gives evidence of the castellated structure. The 
church is six hundred years old, and it has been 
stated that Mass has never been interrupted there 
since its foundation, and that, up to a century ago, 
the Vavasour family always kept a priest, who was 
allowed to dwell at Hazlewood. The visitors in- 
spected some very interesting monuments, including 
the tombs of two Crusaders and that of Bishop 
Williams, a pre-Reformation prelate. The village of 
Aberford, rich in history and in architectural remains, 
also occupied a large share of attention among the 
members of the party, under the leadership of Mr. 
Thomas Howard. 

a 1 2 
On August 26 the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
had a charming excursion to Birchanger, Quendon, 
Rickling, Wicken Bonant, and Newport. The 
numerous points of interest in the various churches 
were duly noted. At Birchanger Place Mr. Thomas 
Harrison exhibited an urn discovered in the wall of 
the church. Attention was called in Kickling Church 
to the fourteenth century (Decorated) screen, the iron 
bound wooden chest, formerly covered with leather, 
of which pieces remain, on the south of the chancel 
the two altar-tombs with canopies, and the remark- 
able graffiti of ancient date on the south wall of the 
chancel, and on the outer and inner sides of the arch 
of the priest’s door in the south of the chancel. At 
Wicken Bonant a visit was paid to the ruined chapel 
of St. Elene, a building of great interest, consisting of 
a small chancel and nave of very early Norman, 
possibly Saxon, work. In Newport Church was seen 
the carved oak lectern of the fourteenth century, 
supporting a chained Bible, and a muniment chest in 
the parvise with paintings inside the lid, of St. Peter, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Crucifixioa, St. John, 
and St. Paul. 


~~ « 


The NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES visited 
Chester-le-Street on September 2, for the purpose of 
going over the Parish Church and Lumley Castle, a 
seat of the Earl of Scarborough. The church, which 
is dedicated to St. Mary and St. Cuthbert, has an 
exceedingly interesting history, having been founded 
in the year 883 by the monks of Lindisfarne, who 
with their bishop, Eardulf, fled from that place, and 
after bearing the remains of St. Cuthbert from place 
to place, settled in 883 at Chester-le-Street. After 
visiting the Church, the party proceeded to Lumley 
Castle. This castle, a favourite residence of the 
present Dowager Countess of. Scarborough, is sup- 
posed to have been built in the reign of Edward I., 
though not crenelated until 1392. It is a quad- 
rangular structure, with a turreted tower at each 
corner, and a courtyard in thecentre. The principal 


entrance to the castle is on the western side by a 

double flight of steps and a platform filling the whole 

space between the towers. The south front is of 

modern erection, but the castle retains its ancient 

form on the east side, and also on part of the north. 
VOL. |I. 





A few years ago Lumley Castle and its surrounding 
park was a favourite resort for picnic parties; but in 
recent years the castle has been used residentially to 
a greater extent, and picnic parties no longer visit the 
place. The Newcastle antiquaries were enabled to 
explore the whole of the castle, and the visit was 
greatly enjoyed. 


so~.U rho 
On August 15 the THOROTON SOCIETY organized a 
second summer excursion, the district visited being to 
the north of Newark-on-Trent. The party went first 
to the small outlying village of Holme, where the 
Church of St. Giles has undergone no sort of restora- 
tion except as to the roof, since the time it was built 
in the Tudor days. The family of Barton, who 
amassed great wealth in the wool trade, were the 
chief benefactors to this church and neighbourhood, 
and added a chapel, in which is a double tomb to 
John Barton and his wife, with a cadaver beneath 
with a quotation in Latin from the book of Job: 
‘* Pity me, pity me, you, at ieast, my friends, for the 
hand of the Lord has touched me.” There: is some 
old stained glass which has been replaced .in the 
windows so indiscriminately that a representation of 
a bishop in his robes is upsidedown. The oak screen 
and carved benches are the same that did duty in the 
time of Henry VII., and over the south porch is a 
parvise chamber in which legend says a woman 
named Nan Scott lived during the time of the plague 
in 1666. It is to be feared that this quaint old 
weather-beaten edifice will need some restoration ere 
long, whereby, it may be, it will lose much of its 
present attractiveness. The next place visited was 
South Collingham ; in the church is a good Norman 
south arcade, on which the carving is well preserved : 
a consecration cross may. be observed on the south 
doorway, and on the south-east buttress are the 
remains of a primitive sun-dial. After luncheon, 
South Scarle, a village lying on the extreme edge of 
the county, received attention: here again is, among 
other interesting features, a good specimen of a 
Norman arcade. On the return journey, the party 
alighted at North Collingham Church, which contains 
some fine early English columns of clustered shafts. 
The registers testify to a sharp visitation of the plague 
here, for there are over thirty interments of victims 
recorded in a very short space of time, in 1646. A 
stone against the churchyard gate also records a 
visitation of another sort—namely, the high-water 
mark reached by the great flood of 1795, which shows 
that it rose to over 5 feet above the level of the road- 
way. A move was then made to the house of Mr. 
Cecil Smith Woolley, where were displayed the 
numerous specimens of pottery, implements, orna- 
ments, and so forth, found by him in his researches 
at the Roman camp of Croco/ana, by the Fosse Road, 
a few miles distant ; concerning these, he favoured 
the visitors with a lucid and interesting description, 
after which the site of the camp itself was visited on 
the way back to Newark. Mr. T. M. Blagg, F.S.A., 
of Newark, kindly read papers at three of the churches 
visited, and the Rev. A. D. Hill, of East Bridgford, 
explained the points of interest at South Scarle, and 
Mr. Woolley very kindly refreshed the visitors with 
tea in his garden. 
3D 
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At the meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES held on August 30, Mr, J. C. Hodgson 
presiding, Mr. W, R. Dendy sent a note on a Neville 
Charter relating to Staindrop, for which, he wrote, 
they were indebted to Mr. W. Brown, secretary to 
the Yorkshire Society. This Charter, which had 
been unearthed by Mr. Brown, had never been pub- 
lished before, and formed, Mr. Dendy said, a useful 
addition to the history of the pedigrees of ‘‘ the early 
Nevilles.” The secretary also read notes from Mr. 
E. A. Filby on discoveries made of ancient barrows 
whilst excavating for a reservoir near North Sunder- 
land, at the top of a hill to the west of that village. 
There were five cists—one was 5 feet long, dug in the 
soft sandstone with a rudely dressed limestone slab 
over it, 4 feet below the surface. The stone of the 
sides was flat, unhewn and waterworn, and the joints 
were bedded with clay, still in position. A second 
cist was 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, and a 
skeleton found inside was in a sitting posture. There 
was ornamentation of a rough, herring-bone pattern 
on the stonework. In a third cist there was a 
portion of a skeleton and an urn intact. Two other 
cists, 18 inches square, contained no bones, being 
presumably those in which the bodies of children had 
been buried, and of which the bones had disappeared. 
When these graves were made, probably 3,000 years 
ago, the land extended a mile further east. The cists 
were full of earth which had either washed in or been 
brought in by earth worms, and the skulls of rats and 
mice were found in them. One skeleton was in a 
good state of preservation. The skull was of a good 
type, not that of a savage. Cists were built about 
1,000 or 1,500 years before Christ, in what was known 
as the Bronze Age, and the examination of these 
tombs revealed a certain amount of civilization. The 
district must have been at that time fairly thickly 
inhabited. 
ba} 


The excursion of the East HERTS ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SociETy, on August: 31, comprised visits to Great 
and’ Little Wymondley. At Great Wymondley 
Church Mr. F. Johnstone Page read a paper upon 
the fabric, which contains a curious aumbry, rood- 
stairs and bracket for beam, and a Norman font. 
The next place visited was the site of Wymondley 
Castle, locally known as ‘‘ The Captain’s: Orchard.” 
This is an early moated earthwork adapted to the 
purpose of a Roman camp, and later for the site of a 
Norman castle, erected by John de Argentein. Near 
by are the traces of terrace cultivation similar to those 
at Great Hormead. Mr. Gerish gave an account of 
its history, and referred to the discoveries made in 
the neighbourhood. After lunch the Suciety went to 
Delamere House, a picturesque Tudor mansion, 
which may derive its name from Abbot de la Mare. 
It is stated to have been acquired by Cardinal Wolsey, 
who entertained Henry VIII. here, the latter amusing 
himself by fishing in the river near Purwell Mill. 
There is some goo: panelling in the house, a fine 
and wide staircase,-and a doorway in a cellar. Per- 
mission to view the house had kindly been accorded 
by Mr. H. Hailey, and a brief description of it was 
given by Mr. H. P. Pollard. Next came the Manor 
House. This is a small farmhouse, portions of which 
may be as old as the fifteenth century. It is stated 





that both Edward VI. and James I. stayed here. 
Mr. F. Johnstone Page stated all that is known of 
its history.. Mr. M. H. Foster had given permission 
for a visit to the Old Hall, a quaint gabled Elizabethan 
house, and an interesting hour was spent at the Priory. 
This was founded by Richard de Argentein (temp. 
Henry III.) for Canons of the Order of St. Augustine. 
In Chauncy’s time (1700) it was ‘‘a fair old Building 
with Cloysters ; there was a chapel in it, consecrated 
since the Dissolution, almost surrounded by a mote.” 
A doorway in the basement, a fine Early English arch 
in an upper room, some slight remains of an oratory 
by the conduit head, numerous portiors of moulded 
clunch in the walls, much good panelling, a huge 
chimney, and a very fine tithe-barn are all the visible 
remains of the monastic buildings and the Tudor 
house which succeeded them. Permission to view this 
had been granted by Mr. Charles Sworder. Mr. 
W. H. Fox. F.S.A., gave an account of the Priory, 
and described the existing remains. Tea was par- 
taken of in the Monk’s Walk, a moated enclosure 
surrounded by a walk of ancient box-trees. 
a) OG 

On August 31 the ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND made a tour 
embracing Sherburn Hospital and the churches of 
Kelloe, Bishop Middleham, and Sedgefield. The 
weather was delightful. At the Hospital the master 
(Rev, H. A. Wotton) conducted the party round the 
group of buildings which form this old institution. 
Sherburn Hospital, the master explained, was founded 
in 1181 by Hugh Pudsey, “the jolly Bishop of 
Durham,” and was originally provided for lepers, 
both men and women. Now there is a well-arranged 
infimary, a building in which are comfortably housed 
and provided for a number of poor people, and a 
dispensary, as well as a chapel, which was yesterday 
the chief object of interest. The bulk of the tower is 
ancient (probably about 1200), and some of the old 
work at the back and western side dates from the 
thirteenth century. Some sedilia of 1340 were also 
seen. The most noteworthy feature of the hospital, 
however, was the gatehouse, which retains its original 
vaulted arch, resting on chambered ribs. The chief 
features of Kelloe Church are a tower and south door 
of the early Norman period, an Early English 
chancel, a tablet to the memory of Mrs. Browning, 
and especially a beautifully carved Norman cross. 
Discovered in pieces and in use as walling material, 
the cross now forms a splendid ornament to the 
chancel. On the transverse arms is the inscription 
‘‘In Hoc Vinces,” and one of the subjects of the 
carving is that of an angel revealing to St, Helen in a 
dream where the Cross can be found. In a paper on 
the subject Canon Burnett mentioned that Sherburn 
Hospital derives considerable income from the parish 
—not only from the rectory, but from the colliery, 
there being a charge on every ton of coal raised. 
About £1,600 a year is drawn from Kelloe, but, in 
the words of the Canon, “the governors of the 
hospital are liberal people.” They have made an 
allowance to the vicar of Kelloe, and several other 
vicars of the ancient parish. Concerning former 
vicars of the parish he had several amusing incidents 
to relate. The will of one of them, who was said to 


have become the last prior ‘of Fenkle Abbey, proved 
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him to have been rich in plate and furniture, but 
his books were only worth five shillings. And of 
him, when he took unto himself a wife, it was sung : 


“The Prior of Fenkle has got a fair wife, 
And other old mugs will soon take the like.” 


Trominent in Bishop Middleham Church is a 
monument to Robert Surtees, of Mainforth, who, 
as Mr. Hodges said in an eloquent tribute, “ wrote 
the finest county history that has been produced.” 
It was a somewhat melancholy discovery to find the 
historian’s tomb in a very neglected condition. It 
is overgrown with nettles, the enclosing rails are 
badly rusted, and the inscription on the cover has 
become almost obliterated. In his remarks on the 
edifice Mr. Hodges described it as a typical example 
of a North-country Early English church. Referring 
to the length of the chancel he said that churches 
were built then for processional and not congrega- 
tional worship. The font he thought to be one of 
those made in Bishop Pudsey’s time. Something 
like a dozen of these fonts seemed to have emanated 
from the same workshop. They were on the same 
design, and had the peculiar solid mould of the 
Transitional period. The finest of the lot was at 
Billingham. The font was the oldest stone in the 
church. Drawing attention to a number of early 
grave-covers, he mentioned that on one of them 
were to be seen the Lombardic letters used in the 
twelfth and up to the end of the fifteenth century, 
when we went back to the Roman letters. At Sedge- 
field Church Mr. Hodges and the Rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Price, were the guides. 

05 
The members of the NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY had their summer excursion 
on September 7, when they made an extensive round of 
visits in the delightful stretch of country lying roughly 
between Wroxham and Aylsham. The members of 
the party journeyed by rail to Wroxham. There 
a number of brakes and waggonettes were in waiting. 
In these they visited first of all Belaugh Church, a 
spot beloved of artists even more than of antiquaries. 
Then they called at Great Hautbois (Old) Church 
and the Castle Site, whence they drove to Little 
Hautbois Hall, and thence on to Buxton. There, at 
the Anchor, they stopped for luncheon, and spent a 
subsequent half hour in transacting the business inci- 
dental to the Society’s summer meeting. In the 
afternoon they visited successively Stratton Strawless 
Church, Marsham Church, and Burgh Church. They 
took tea at Bolwick Hall, on the kindsinvitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Buxton, and they reached Buxton 
Station in time to catch a Norwich train leaving 
shortly after six. The weather was extremely un- 
favourable. The waggonettes had hardly been entered 
before the rain came on. As Stratton Strawless was 
being approached it came down pretty nearly in 
sheets, and all the rest of the day it was falling, more 
or less, A proposed visit to Hevingham Church and 
to Oxnead Hall had to be omitted. 
~~ s 

The annual summer excursion of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, on August 28, took the 
form of a river trip to Nun Monkton and Linton. 





Embarking on the Ce/ia, the party steamed to Swale 
Nab, some ten miles from York, at the confluence of 
the rivers Swale and Ure, which form the Ouse. As 
they passed the typical Ouse-side hamlets on the way, 
the principal points of interest were indicated by Mr. 
Malcolm Spence, of Almery Garth, and Mr. R. 
Thompson, of Dringcote, who acted as guides to the 
party. On arriving near Marston Moor the party 
went ashore to inspect the Red House and the ancient 
chapel which: is attached to it. A castellated house 
was built here by the head of the Ughtred family in 
the reign of Edward IIL., but of this house.only the 
moat remains. The Red House itself stands in the 
terraced gardens of the Tudor building which suc- 
ceeded the castle, and which formed the site of the 
house erected by Sir Henry Slingsby, one of Charles I.’s 
most devoted supporters. The property passed into 
the hands of the Slingsby family in 1562 ; the chapel, 
which still retains many beautiful features, was com- 
menced in 1605, and twenty years later Sir Henry 
Slingsby began the erection of the house itself. At 
Nun Monkton Mr. Spence and Mr. Thompson jointly 
indicated the points of interest, the former giving an 
account of the old Priory which formerly stood here; 
and the latter describing the architectural features of 
the beautiful little church dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and originally attached to the Priory. 
The church dates from the reign of Stephen, having 
been founded in.1153 by William de Arches and 
Ivetia, his wife, for a convent of Benedictine nuns. 
After careful inspection of the church, the visitors 
paid a visit to the Priory grounds, at the invitation of 
Mrs. Harvey, and inspected a curious old square 
stone, on which are many grotesque and some 
heraldic devices. The date of the work is quite 
uncestain, and many interesting speculations have 
been made in regard to it. In all probability it was 
the work of Andrew Karne, the Dutch sculptor, 
employed by Sir Henry Slingsby. 
of ad a 
On September 15 the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMOR- 
LAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY visited Richmond 
Yorkshire. The chief event of the morning was a 
visit to the massive castle which crowns the heights 
above the Swale. This culminated in the ‘“‘sensa- 
tion” of the meeting, if such a term may be used in 
connection with antiquarian proceedings, for Mr. J. F. 
Curwen, F.S.A., effectively demolished accepted tra- 
dition as to the age of the castle. Guide-book writers, 
copying Clarkson’s History of Richmond, loosely 
declare that the present buildings are the work of the 
early Normans, and give Alan Rufus, Earl of Brittany, 
and nephew of the Conqueror, the sole credit of erect- 
ing the castle. But the records of the period tell us 
merely that Alan, finding the aula at Gillin g of his 
Saxon predecessor not strong enough to w'thstand 
the survivors of the Brigantes, who proved very tur- 
bulent in their territory of hills and dales, began to 
build a fortress according to the Norman plan. This 
supports Mr. Curwen’s conclusions, for, speaking as 
a professional architect as well as an expert archzolo- 
gist, he declared that he could not find any part of 
the ruins—unless it were the great curtain wall—' 
which at all resembled the work of the first Normans. 
Moreover, Mr. Curwen pointed out that every exist- 
3D2 
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ing detail of window, door, or corbel points to either 
a Norman period some sixty to a hundred years later, 
or a Decorated period some three hundred years later. 
Alan Rufus, who died in 1089, may have begun to 
build the strong defensive curtain wall, with habita- 
tions for himself and his soldiers against it on the 
inner side, and doubtless the work was continued by 
his brothers, Alan, Niger and Stephen, but the key- 
stone to the whole was certainly not erected before 
the time of Stephen’s grandson, Conan, who died in 
1171, and many another building has been erected 
since. Mr. Curwen proceeded to indicate the prin- 
cipal features of the architecture of the castle. Deal- 
ing with the majestic keep which protected the castle 
from the town side. and whose walls, from 10 to 
12 feet in thickness, have braved the united attacks 
of both time and weather, and remain almost in their 
original state, he said that some writers described the 
central octagonal column and circular groined arches 
of the keep basement as being part of the original 
work, but they are really of the Decorated period, 
and were built about the year 1350. The south-east 
corner of the inner work, where the domestic and 
social offices-were, has been altered very much since 
King John issued an order in 1217 that the castle of 
Richmond should be destroyed and the buildings 
levelled to the ground. Evenso late as 1342 judicial 
inquiry declared that the castle was out of repair, and 
was worth ‘‘no pounds per year.” Here is Scol- 
land’s Hall, once a magnificent banqueting chamber, 
which Clarkson fancied was the apartment occupied 
by Scolland himself, Lord of Bedale in 1089. But 
architectural as well as historical evidence disposes of 
such a belief, for undoubtedly this large range of 
buildings in this south-east corner — dining-hall, 
numerous and spacious withdrawing - rooms, bed- 
rooms, and chapel—was built up in the fourteenth 
century, probably by John of Gaunt, upon the site of 
the original Scolland’s Tower and the other earlier 
Norman work, some of the materials and mouldings 
of which were preserved and built in again. The 
afternoon was devoted to Easby, where the party had 
the advantage of being guided over the ruins of the 
Premonstratensian Abbey of St. Agatha by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope, M.A., Secretary of the Society of 
‘Antiquaries. Mr. St. John Hope, who excavated this 
famous ecclesiastical site for the Yorkshire Archzolo- 
gical Society, very fully and lucidly described the 
ruins, which have practically no recorded history. 
The party then turned their attention to Easby Parish 
Church, a very old edifice, which was practically re- 
built towards the end of the twelfth century by the 
-White Canons of the Abbey adjoining. Among the 
brasses in the church is one to ‘‘ Elenor. Bowes, 
daughter of Richard Musgrave, of Hartly Castle, 
Knight,” for thirty-one years ‘‘ the comfortable wife 
of worthie Robert Bowes, of Aske, ambassador for 
Scotland for the most part of one-and-twenty years ” 
‘in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


Sy 





Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


RECORDS OF THE CouNTY BOROUGH OF CARDIFF. 
Vol. V. Edited by John Hobson Matthews. 
Many illustrations. Cardiff: Published by order 
of the Corporation, and sold by #. Sotheran 
_ Co., London, 1905. Large 8vo., pp. xvi, 
98. 

The printing of the records of the County Borough 
of Cardiff is completed with the issue of the fifth 
volume, which presents as handsome and as stout an 
appearance asits fellows. There is nothing to interest 
the antiquary or general reader in its 600 pages, but 
it will no doubt be valued by many a worthy burgess 
of this ancient town. The utter lack of arrangement 
or method in these five big volumes is a considerable 
drawback. This is frankly acknowledged in the 
preface, and the excuse is offered that the scope of 
research ‘‘was enlarged to its present range by 
several successive resolutions of the Borough Council 
at considerable intervals of time.” As this is the 
case, a general index to the five volumes is most 
sorely needed. Its absence is a distinct blemish. It 
would have been well if the space given to a super- 
fluous glossary of terms had been thus employed. 

If the ratepayers of Cardiff are satished to have 
their money spent on printing in this sumptuous style 
the Council minutes from 1880 to 1897, it is scarcely 
right for an outsider to complain. But, surely, it is 
somewhat absurd to use good type and paper for over 
200 pages of modern matter, well reported in the 
local press, much of which, though right enough at 
the time, is fulsome stuff when thus perpetuated. 
If space was not very valuable in these columns, it 
would be amusing to cite some of the extravagant 
superfluity of titles and honours printed again and 
again in extenso after certain names. It may be per- 
mitted, however, to give one extract to show the kind 
of thing that abounds in all the dignity of large and 
well-expanded type : 

** 1895. September 9. 

‘* Park-keepers are not in future to be supplied with 
boots, nor more than one pair of trowsers per annum. 
The gold is to be omitted from the badge on their 


Several of the photographic plates of this volume 
are interesting and well executed, but the text illus- 
trations are of poor quality. Two supplementary 
illustrations are delivered separately to subscribers, 
the-one a map of the centre of Cardiff in 1851, the 
other a reproduction of a coloured drawing of St. 
Mary Street in 1840, showing the damage done by 
a flood. 


*x* * * 


THz VISION OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN. By William 
Langland. Done into modern English by the 
Rev. Professor Skeat. Frontispiece. London: 
Alexander Moring, Lid., 1905. 16mo.,' pp. 

XXX, 151. Price 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. net. 
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If the reward of antiquarianism be the reconstruc- 
tion of the past, the antiquary should be glad to have 
so handy and dainty an issue of Langland’s poem as 
the latest volume in the “ King’s Classics,” published 
from the De La More Press. Even that elusive but 
common person, the general reader, should find amuse- 
ment of an honest kind in the fourteenth-century 
vision of English society, and it is well that he should 
be guided by the hand of so experienced a scholar as 
Dr. Skeat. The framework of our social life may 
have undergone a strange metamorphosis in six cen- 
turies, but that the vagaries and failings of the human 
units who people it have changed but a little is evident 
from this lively picture of the days of Edward III. 
The piquant verses, faithfully transcribed by Dr. 
Skeat, reveal a number of shrewd observations by 
‘* Long Will,” the dreamy but witty priest in minor 
orders who saw visions in his sleep on the Malvern 
Hills. The apologue of “belling the cat,” the con- 
fessions of Envy, “like a leek that has lain too long 
in the sun,” and of Sloth, *‘all beslobbered, with 
two shiny eyes,” the mirror held up to cheating by 
tradesmen, fine raiment of females who cannot afford 
it, the spoiling of children by weak indulgence—-it all 
makes a merry and apt tale of rebuke, worth many a 
page of laboured history. 

A special word of appreciation is due to the good 
paper, type, and binding of the volumes in this series, 
which are got up just as books should be—neither too 
prettily nor too plainly. The frontispiece shows ‘* God 
spede ye plough,” from an old Cambridge manuscript 
of the text. ** * 


THE CHURCH PLATE OF PEMBROKESHIRE. ByJ. T. 
Evans. 10 plates. London: W. H. Xolerts, 
1905. 4to., pp. xxxii, 147. Price 21s. 

The Rev. J. T. Evans, rector of Stow, who has 
already written on the church plate of Gloucester- 
shire, has now produced a delightful volume on the 
church plate of Pembrokeshire. It is carefully written, 
well illustrated, and thoroughly well printed, so that 
a guinea (the price to non-subscribers) need be grudged 
by none who take any interest in such a subject. 
Mr. Evans has personally visited each of the 158 
churches and chapels in the county of Pembroke, and 
the book is therefore naturally more evenly written 
and of greater accuracy than similar volumes in which 
there has been a separate contribution for each rural 
deanery. 

There is a good introduction of upwards of thirty 
pages. That part of it which deals generally with 
the story of ecclesiastical plate is a fair summary, 
but we detect one error that requires to be set right. 
When dealing with the shameless plundering of 
churches under Edward VI., Mr. Evans makes the 
strange mistake of imagining that the Commission, 
under Queen Mary, of 1555, was to clear up the 
sweepings that had been left over from the two 
previous Commissions. Mary has quite enough 
sins of other kinds to account for, but she was cer- 
tainly no church robber. Mr. Evans writes of her 
seizing and appropriating a considerable sum, whereas 
the truth is that the Queen did her very best to restore 

late yet unmelted to the parish churches from which 
it had been taken, and where this was impossible to 
restore the money’s worth. 


There is no medizval plate left in Pembrokeshire, 
but the county is rich in the comely chalices of the 
Elizabethan period. There are no fewer than fifty- 
nine chalices and thirty-seven. paten-covers of that 
period extant, varying in date from 1568 to 1599, but 
the majority (as elsewhere) bear the dates of 1574 or 
1575. Some clergy and churchwardens are apt to 
think that they have got a special prize in an Eliza- 
bethan chalice ; but the fact is that throughout Eng- 
land at large about one in three of our old parish 
churches bas Elizabethan plate. 

Of secular plate that has been presented for Church 
purposes, Pembrokeshire has several examples, chiefly 
of the sixteenth century. There are four instances of 
plate that was originally secular of the seventeenth 
century—namely, a chalice at Monkton, 1604; a 
beaker-cup at Castle Bigh, 1630; a flagon at St. 
Mary’s, Pembroke, 1639 ; and a flagon at St. Mary’s, 
Haverfordwest, 1660. The Monkton chalice was not 
given to the church until 1702. The silver flagon of 
St. Mary’s, Pembroke, is eminently secular, and 
carries a whistle handle ; it was given to the church 
by Alderman John Conroy about 1700. 

St. Mary’s, Pembroke, also possesses a chalice 
of most exceptional interest and of rare historical 
association. Round the bowl of the chalice, now in 
use, is inscribed : 

‘©The Guift of Captayne John Poyer, Governor 
of the towne and castle of Pembroke, to the parish 
church of St. Marye in Pembroke, Anno dmi, 1645.” 

Poyer was known as “the fighting Mayor of Pem- 
broke.” Three years after the gift of this cup, Poyer 
revolted from the Parliament, and set up the King’s 
standard at Pembroke Castle ; he was joined by two 
others, Powell and Laugharne, who had also changed 
their allegiance. Poyer and his allies marched on 
Glamorgan, but were defeated, and fled back to Pem- 
broke. There they were besieged by Cromwell in 
person, and they surrendered to him on July 11, 1648. 
The three leaders were tried by court martial and 
sentenced to death. Cromwell, however, consented 
that only one should be executed. They were allowed 
to cast lots for life ; a little child drew three slips of 
paper, presenting them to each. On two was written 
** Life given of God”; but the third one, which was 
blank, fell to Poyer, and he was shot. 


*x* * * 


BRITTANY. By Mortimer Menpes and Dorothy 
Menpes. With seventy-five colour prints. 
London: 4. and C. Black, 1905. Large 
crown 8vo., pp. xi, 254. Price 20s. net. 

Modern ‘‘ colour-books ” differ in a wide range of 
quality, but in the series issued by Messrs. A. and 

C. Black the volume on Frit/any takes a high place. 

Whether it be because Mr. Menpes and his daughter 

know their country with the intimacy born of many 

years’ residence, or whether they have taken special 
pains with the printing of these illustrations at their 
own press, the result isa happy one. After all, Miss 

Menpes’ text is instinct with an easy spontaneity 

frequently and almost necessarily absent from books 

of topography. Her aim has not been so much to 
give the dates of Quimper Cathedral or the ethnological 
conundrums of the megaliths at Carnac, as to present 

a moving picture of the traits and haunts of the Breton 
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folk among whom she spent many years of childhood. 
And anyone who has sojourned among the people in 
the far south, as at Auray and Locmariaquer, or in 
the west, as at Pont l’Abbé or St. Pol de Léon-(for 
to know Brittany before she is spoiled by casinos and 
motor-cars, you must go further than Dinard and 
St. Malo), will agree she has succeeded. With her 
pen she suggests the movement of the Breton dance 
and the colour of the market square, the sturdy health 
of the children, and the pathos of old age after toil, as 
skilfully as her father. with his pencil and brushes. 
Her careful description of the daily life at Douarnénez, 
with the going and the coming of the sardine fisher- 
men, and her remark that to overcome the reticence 
and pride of the Breton you must share his joys and 
sorrows for years if you would learn his songs and 
legends, are examples of the worth of the pages which 
make the vehicle for her father’s pictures. The present 
writer never knew Mile. Julie and the tribe of artist- 
lodgers whom she kept in order at Pont-Aven. But 
the painters, the serving-maid, the camaraderie, and. 
the canvases, left in lieu of board money, of another 
hostel are scarcely a different tale ! 

Mr. Menpes’ illustrations are of varying interest 
and value. We prefer his oil studies of the men and 
women and of the interiors to his more slender water- 
colour sketches. Of the former ‘‘ Meditation,” ‘‘ The 
Village Forge, Pont-Aven,” and ‘‘ The Master of the 
House,” if, indeed, they be from studies in oil, are 
excellent examples. The frontispiece of ‘‘ Marie 
Jeanne” strikes us as being scarcely so clever a piece 
of characterization as a lithograph study of the same 
head published in an early number of the Studio 
magazine. The reproductions of water-colour seem 
to show that this medium hardly suits Brittany, as it 
does Japan or Venice in Mr. Menpes’ hands. In the 
‘* Mediceval House at Morlaix” he does not do justice 
to the carving of the timber-work or the patina of the 
crumbling plaster. On the other hand, ‘‘A Rainy 
Day at the Fair” is a clever sketch happily printed. 
Even if Mr. Menpes’ heart runs mainly after the sun- 
light and shadow of the street and the bright grouping 
of picturesquely clad people, it seems to us a pity that 
he could not have spared time for a plate or two of 
those wonderful menhir or dolmen stones which make 
such a feature of the Breton country. 

Taken, however, as a whole the book will form to 
many a delightful souvenir of a charming corner of 
France, and will doubtless be a stimulus to many who 
will, it is to be hoped, only visit the country so as not 
to impair its peculiar and unspoiled characteristics. 

. Wi H. D. 
* * * 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF A LOAN COLLECTION 
OF PoRTRAITS. Many plates. Oxford: Zhe 
Clarendon Press, 1905. 4to., pp. 104. Pape 
boards and cloth back. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This beautiful book is a welcome and delightful 
memorial. of the exhibition of portraits of English 
historical personages who died between 1625 and 
1714, which was held in the Examination Schools at 
Ox‘ord during last. April and May. The first exhibi- 
tion of this kind was held last year, and was confined 
to the portraits of worthies who died before 1625. 
This year’s collection covered roughly the succeeding 


century. Mr. Lionel Cust again contributes a capital 
introduction, in which, beginning with the advent of 
Van Dyck, the effect of whose appearance on art he 
compares to that of Byron at a later date on literature, 
he traces the development and progress of portrait- 
painting along the line of Dobson, Lely and Kneller. 
The catalogue itself gives full particulars of each 
picture shown, with a brief biographical summary for 
eich subject thereof. A certain number of the por- 
traits were originals by Kneller, a few by Lely, Van 
Dyck, Robert Walker, and other lesser lights ; but 
the majority were anonymous, a good many being 
from copies of the masters named, or by painters of 
their respective schools. Naturally, considering the 
period covered, the subjects of the portraits include 
very many famous names, which it is quite unneces- 
sary to rehearse. Altogether, the exhibition com- 
prised 228 portraits, and of these sixty are here repro- 
duced. Most of the reproductions are beyond praise. 
The book is in every way beautifully produced, and 
will be a lasting joy to everyone who possesses it. 


* * * 


THE FAROES AND ICELAND. By Nelson Annandale. 
With twenty-four illu trations. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1905. Crown 8vo., pp. viii, 238. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 

- The main purpose of this book is ‘‘ to illustrate the 

effects of isolation in an inclement latitude.” The 

bulk of the material the author finds in the Faroes, 
which he knows thoroughly well. We cannot help 
thinking that if he knew Iceland as thoroughly as he 
evidently does the Faroes, he might possibly see his 
way to give a little brighter picture of life in that 
island. His account of the filthy habits of the Ice- 
landers is shocking. The chapter-headings are : 

The People of the Faroes, Life in the Faroes, The 

Algerians in Iceland, Bird-cliffs of the Westman 

Isles, Modern Iceland, Domestic Animals in Iceland 

and the Faroes, and Agriculture in the Islands, with 

Notes on Insect Life. There are also a few pages of 

Conclusions, an appendix on the Celtic Pony, by 

Dr. Francis H. A. Marshall, a list of authorities, and 

a sufficient index. The various chapters contain a 

wonderful amount of closely packed information and 

thoughtful suggestion. 'e have seldom, indeed, 
read a more matterful book. The general reader and 
lover of adventure will be delighted with the accounts 
of the islanders’ methods of fowling and fishing, and 
with the story of the strange and thrilling episode in 

Icelandic history, so well told in the chapter on the 

Algerian raids. The student will find ample stores of 

material, and much shrewdly suggestive comment 

relative to folk-lore, ethnology, ee: biology, 
and zoology, not to mention subsidiary branches of 
science, including the archzeology of domestic imple- 
ments. The book is an honest and thorough piece of 


work. 
x k x 


GRETNA GREEN AND ITS TRADITIONS. By “ Claver- 
house.” With twenty-two illustrations. Paisley : 
Alexander Gardner, 1905. 8vo., pp. 78. Price 
Is. net. 

‘* Claverhouse” has written an interesting booklet 
which its publisher has issued in comely form. After 
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a description of Gratney parish as it was at the time 
of the famous marriages, and a brief sketch of the 
Fleet Marriages, and their connection with Gretna 
Green, the author brings together particulars regard- 
ing the early ‘‘ priests” who performed the wedding 
ceremony, such as it was, some of the Gretna post- 
boys, and concerning also some of those who were 
married at Gretna Green. Two chapters on the 
parish as it is at the present time conclude a handy 
little book, which sets forth in convenient form much 
matter not otherwise easily accessible. The illustra- 
tions are much to be commended. They show the 
parish and its buildings, Gretna Hall (with some 
charming views of the interior), the Marriage House, 
and include portraits of Robert Elliot, David, Simon, 


mournful unrest is an undoubted reflection of the 
Celtic spirit, and an undeniable characteristic of the 
Celtic genius. To all these we commend Mr. Smart’s 
admirably written monograph. He reviews the 
whole controversy quite dispassionately ; describes 
the literary and other circumstances of the time when 
Macpherson astonished not only Great Britain but 
all Europe; discusses with thorough knowledge the 
undisputed relics of Gaelic literature ; tells the story 
of Macpherson’s life and of the controversy which 
raged around his publications ; and proves irresistibly 
that Macpherson, while using sundry Gaelic ballads 
and fragments of undoubted antiquity as a basis, 
borrowing names and phrases and suggestions, was 
yet himself the author of practically the whole of the 





THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF *‘ TWO WHO WERE MARRIED AT GRETNA.” 


and William Lang, who were famous “priests.” 

For the loan of the illustration reproduced on this 

page, we are indebted to the courtesy of the pub- 

lisher. 
* k * 

JAMES MACPHERSON: AN EPISODE IN LITERATURE. 
By J. S. Smart. 
8vo., pp. x, 224. Price 3s. 6d. 

There are probably few persons who now hold to 
the belief, held by the original admirers of Mac- 
pherson’s ‘‘Ossianic” poems, that “ Fingal” and 
‘*Temora,” and the rest are faithful translations of 
Gaelic originals; but there may be many who still 
think, with Matthew Arnold and John Campbell 
Shairp, that the sadness of Ossian is the surest proof 
of its antiquity, that its atmosphere of gloom and 





London: David Nutt, 1905. - 


“ Ossianic” poems which he put forward wrapped 
up in all kinds of unreal pretensions. Mr. Smart 
admits, of course, what every candid reader must 
admit, the beauty of many passages, the genuine 
poetry of some parts of Macpherson’s work ; but he 
altogether pulverizes the contention that his poems 
are in any way a genuine rendering, or really repre- 
sentative, of either the letter or the spirit of Celtic 
originals, Macpherson, in fact, with misdirected 
pains and ingenuity, ‘‘ constructed a mystification, an 
elaborate system of make-believe.” ‘Dr. Johnson hit 
the nail on the head at the time in his usual forcible 
and direct way. When a Gaelic poem on Ossian’s 
courtship was repeated to Boswell, and he was told 
that it resembled a passage in Macpherson, he 
hastened to inform his companion the Doctor, who 
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replied, ‘‘ Well, sir, this is just what I always main- 
tained. He has found names, and stories, and 
arm nay, passages, in old songs, and with them 
as blended his own compositions, and so made what 
he gives to the world as the translation of an ancient 
m.” 

Mr. Smart’s book is the last word of competent 
scholarship on the once famous controversy; but 
apart from its value from this point of view, it is an 
excellent and very readable account of a remarkable 
episode in our literary history, and in the history of 
European literary taste. 

* *k * 
Among the pamphlets on our table are 7ideswell and 
Tideslow, by Dr. Brushfield, F.S.A., reprinted from 
the Derbyshire Archzological Society’s Journal, in 
which the author discusses the origin of the name of 
the Peakland town, and supports the traditional 
association of the name with an intermittent spring, 
termed an ebbing and flowing well; Mediomanum, 
by the Rev. Thomas Barns, M.A., who argues for the 
insertion of Mediomanum as a lost station on the 
second Jer, in Staffordshire between Mediolanum 
(Chesterton) and Uriconium (Wroxeter); and 
Faversham Household Inventory, 1609, and Visita- 
tions of the Archdeacon of Canterbury, two useful 
contributions reprinted from Archaologia Cantiana, 
both by Mr. Arthur Hussey. We have also received 
a list of the Vicars of Giggleswick, Yorkshire, com- 
piled by the present Vicar, the Rev. T. P. Brocklehurst, 
showing in tabular form the names of the incumbents 
since the twelfth century, with the contemporary 
patrons, Kings, Archbishops (York), and Bishops 
(Durham), with the cause of each vacation of the 


living. 
*x* * * 

The Architectural Review, September, contains Mr. 
L. Weaver’s second article on ‘‘ English Lead Pipe- 
Heads,” with many excellent illustrations ; the third 
part of Mr. Champneys’ “Sketch of Irish Eccle- 
siastical Architecture,” dealing with vaults, arches, 
and chancels, with illustrations from Kells, Glenda- 
lough, and elsewhere; and a paper by Mr. L. 
Ingleby Wood on ‘‘ The Researches of Mr. W. H. 
Goodyear ”—the curator of the Institute of Fine Arts, 
Brooklyn, U.S.A.—who has shown that the builders 
of ancient Rome, of Byzantium, of the Middle Ages, 
and even of the early Renaissance, employed in their 
finest buildings devices similar to the well known 
Greek curves and other architectural refinements 
‘‘which are to be found in ancient Greek buildings, 
the discovery of which has gone far to revolutionize 
the study and practice of classic architecture.” An 
exhibition of Mr. Goodyear’s collection of photo- 
graphic enlargements and surveys is being held in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. It will close 
about the middle of November. 


*x* * * 
The second part of Northampton Notes and Queries, 
dated June, is a little belated. It contains several 
interesting inventories, notes on Peterborough Pumps, 
the Washington Brasses in Brington Church, St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Rothwell, and other topics, besides 
the first part of a useful list of Acts of Parliament 
relating to the County and Borough of Northampton, 
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and the Soke of Peterborough. We have also received 
the Zast Anglian, May and June, containing much 
valuable documentary matter ; American Antiquarian, 
July and August; Sale Prices, August 31; and a 
catalogue of second-hand books (general) from Messrs. 
W. N. Pitcher and Co., Cross Street, Manchester. 





Correspondence. 


THE MUTATIONS OF A TITLE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


A MENTION in the Antiguary for August of ‘‘ two 
standing cups and covers” dated 1604, 1619, points to 
a curious mutation of titles well worth discussion. 
Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton, 
known as the friend and patron of Shakespeare, left 
an only surviving son, the fourth earl, whose daughters 
were secured as brides by some of our highest nobility, 
and have, left countless descendants. Among these 
co-heiresses we find the Lady Elizabeth Wriothesley, 
who married twice. By her first husband, Jocelyn, 
eleventh Earl of Northumberland, she left an only 
child, the Lady Elizabeth Percy, who married the 
proud Tiuke of Somerset. By her second husband, 
Ralph, Duke of Montagu, who died in 1709, this 
lady became grandmother of Mary Montagu, whose 
husband, George Brudenel, became Duke of Montagu, 
leaving an only daughter and heiress, the Lady 
Elizabeth, who married Henry, third Duke of 
Buccleugh and Queensbury, she being the reputed 
owner of these “‘cups.” Their son Henry, Baron 
Montagu, died in 1845, s.p.m. Now here we have 
the baptismal name of Elizabeth repeated, and the 
title of Montagu pervades the descents. It seems 
probable that this o/d silver came from the Wriothesley 
family, and has since followed the mutations of the 
title, for this lady’s descendant, the present Baron 
Montagu of Beaulieu had the ‘‘silver ” for disposal. 
A. HALL. 





Highbury. 





Notg TO PuBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

Jt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Hadttor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. : 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ““ ANTIQUARY,” to questions a 
the ordinary. nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











